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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


The policy of this periodical is to publish work of a high academic standard 
in philosophy, to include contributions from philosophers in any part of 
the world, and to give special attention to surveys of philosophical literature 
and book reviews. While no branch of philosophical study will be excluded, 
@ preference may be given to work on metaphysics, ethics, political theory, 
and the philosophy of art, history, and religion. The Editor will also be 
glad to receive notes on points of philosophical scholarship. 


In the conduct of the magazine the Editor has the co-operation of the 
philosophy professors in Scotland (J. N. Wright, A. D. Woozley and J. O. 
Urmson, St. Andrews: C. A. Campbell and W. G. Maclagan, Glasgow : 
R. C. Cross and D. M. MacKinnon, Aberdeen : J. Macmurray and A. D. 
Ritchie, Edinburgh) and of N. Kemp Smith, F.B.a., formerly Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh, and A. 8. Ferguson, formerly Professor 
of Logic at Aberdeen. 

The subscription price of the magazine is £1 per annum (or, in America, 
$3.00) post free. Single issues may be purchased at 6s. or $1.00 per copy. 
The subscription price is available only to subscribers who place their orders 
direct with the Editor. Orders placed through booksellers or agents will 
be charged at the full rate of 24s. or $4.00 per annum. Cheques, drafts, 
etc., should be made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, Royal Bank of 
Scotland, St. Andrews, and sent to the Editor. 


MSS., books for review, and all other communications, including those 
from subscribers or prospective subscribers, should be addressed to the 
Editor, The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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THE VERIFICATION OF HISTORICAL THESES 


In this article I offer a reinterpretation of R. G. Collingwood’s doctrine 


about the verification of historical theses. 


(1) THe RECEIVED INTERPRETATION 


About a year after Collingwood’s Idea of History! had been posthumously 
published, Mr. W. H. Walsh, in a paper to the Aristotelian Society,* offered 
of part of it an interpretation which has passed into currency. Among the 
opinions Mr. Walsh attributed to Collingwood were these : ‘ History is 
properly concerned with the actions of human beings. ... Regarded 
from the outside, an action is an event or series of events occurring in the 
physical world ; regarded from the inside, it is the carrying into effect. . . 
of a certain thought. . . . The historian’s business is to penetrate to the 
inside of the actions with which he is dealing and reconstruct or rather 
re-think the thoughts which constituted them. It is a characteristic of 
thoughts . . . that they can occur in different contexts. . . . It is a further 
characteristic of thoughts that ... in re-thinking them we come, ipso 
jacto, to understand why they were thought.’ If, by reconstructing the 


1Oxford, 1946 ; hereafter referred to as ‘IH’. 


*Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society ; hereafter referred to as ‘ PAS’. Supplemen- 
tary Volume XXI, 1947. Mr. Walsh’s paper is a contribution to a Symposium, ‘ The 
Character of Historical Explanation ’. 

_ *This appears to be either a truism or false. It is a truism that to re-think a thought 
it is necessary in a measure to understand why it was thought ; it is false that such 
understanding must be complete: to understand Cicero’s suppression of Catiline’s 
conspiracy it is not necessary to understand his whole system of politics. It is doubtful 
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situation in which . . . Julius Caesar found himself before the crossing of 
the Rubicon, I succeed in re-thinking the thoughts which led to and indeed 
constituted that all-important event, I shall at the same time understand 
why Caesar thought as he did... . I have no need to try to illuminate 
Caesar’s action by referring to analogous situations . . .’ (p. 54). 

In these doctrines Mr. Walsh found, together with ‘ an important element 
of truth’, a ‘main contention’ in which he very much doubted whether 
Collingwood was right, namely, that ‘ history involves a unique and direct 
form of understanding which raises it above other kinds of knowledge’ 
(p. 55). ‘In history, Collingwood seems to be saying, we have a situation 
in which one mind is directly aware of another, or rather in which one mind 
is able to revive precisely the act of thought which was experienced by 
some other mind in the past’ (p. 59). Four years brought no change in 
this interpretation : in 1951 Mr. Walsh described the theory of ‘ historical 
thinking ’ which ‘ passed into English philosophy through [Croce’s] follower, 
R. G. Collingwood ’, as ‘the standard idealist account’; and he alleged 
that, according to it, ‘ historical thinking is not discursive, i.e. does not 
reach its conclusions by applying general concepts to particular cases, but 
is, in a certain sense, intuitive’ (Introduction to Philosophy of History, 
London 1951, pp. 42, 43). ‘ Nature we must look at from the outside, but 
thoughts and experiences are accessible to us from within. We can grasp 
them in a unique way because we can re-think or re-live them . . .’ (ibid., 
p. 44). Exactly what Mr. Walsh meant by ‘ grasp in a unique way ’ emerges 
from his query, ‘ Granted that we do appear to feel for others immediately, 
to enter into their thoughts without explicit argument, is it so certain that 
no concealed inference is involved ? ’ (ibid., p. 45). The unique way in which 
others’ thoughts are to be grasped is non-inferential ; it has an ‘. . . im- 
mediate character’ (cf. ibid., p. 48). 

Mr. Walsh’s interpretation was not questioned by Professor Ginsberg, 
his fellow symposiast, who ascribed to Collingwood the doctrine that ‘ the 
data with which history or social science have to deal are only ascertainable 
by re-thinking the thought expressed in them’, which, he not unjustly 
complained ‘ would seem to make any explanation of human affairs highly 
precarious ’ (PAS, Supp. Vol. X XI, p. 71). Mr. G. Buchdahl, in an extended 


whether even the truism is asserted in the passage Mr. Walsh appears to echo : ‘ For 
history, the object to be discovered is not the mere event, but the thought expressed 
in it. To discover that thought is already to understand it. After the historian has 
ascertained the facts, there is no further process of inquiring into their causes. When 
he knows what happened, he already knows why it happened’ (IH, 214). On Mr, 
Walsh’s reading of the second sentence of this passage, what we understand when we 
discover the thought is the thought ; but, in view of the third and fourth sentences, it 
is hard to escape the conclusion that Collingwood is advancing two propositions : 
(i) that historians cannot establish ‘the facts’, (i.e. what ‘mere events’ occ 
‘what happened’) without inquiring into the thoughts expressed in them, (ii) that 
these thoughts enable them to understand ‘ the facts’. He is saying nothing whatever 
about understanding thoughts. The pronoun ‘ it’ in the second sentence must be taken, 
like the same pronoun in the preceding sentence, to stand for ‘ the mere event ’ (i.e 
‘the facts’, ‘what happened’). It is significant that Mr. Mandelbaum, who inde- 
pendently arrived at Mr. Walsh’s reading, omitted the first sentence in quoting from 
the passage (Journ. Phil. XLIV, 1947, p. 186). 
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THE VERIFICATION OF HISTORICAL THESES 195 


‘ Assessment ’ of T'he Idea of History, decided not to ‘say much about the 
difficulties that surround the notion of the miraculous power whereby we 
can, as it were, slide into the thought of the past. The pictwre that Colling- 
wood has conjured up in the Autobiography appears to be that of the thought 
of the past surging on, carried by the living stream of the historical current 
and springing forth in the creative construction of the present-day historian ’ 
(Australasian Journal of Philosophy, XXVI, 1948, p. 112). Further to 
multiply examples would be superfluous, for Mr. Jonathan Cohen, in a 
vigilant if not ‘scrupulously thorough’ Survey of work in philosophy of 
history published between 1946 and 1950 (Phil. Quart. II, 1952, pp. 172- 
186), not only adopted Mr. Walsh’s interpretation, but plainly knew of 
no other. Discussing opinions about ‘ the verification of historical theses ’, 
Mr. Cohen attributed to Collingwood the view that all historiography is the 
re-enactment of past thought in the historian’s own mind. ‘ Every human 
action has an “ inner side’ or thought content, and through his recreation 
of this thought a historian can learn with certainty the truth about past 
actions ’ (p. 172). True, all such imaginative reconstructions must be justified 
by the evidence ; but, since only competent historians can properly interpret 
historical evidence—presumably by recreating the thought inside the actions 
that produced it—historians’ use of evidence is not in the ordinary sense 
inferential (cf. p. 172). For this reason, Mr. Cohen thought it a fair objection 
to a theory ‘ similar to Collingwood’s’ that ‘at best a historian’s intuition 
is a fountain of discovery, not a category of publicly testable proof ’ (p. 174). 

It is, then, widely believed that Collingwood held that historians ‘ grasp 
past thoughts ’, ‘ ascertain historical data ’, or ‘ verify historical theses’ by 
a non-inferential intuitive penetration through the evidence to the thought 
‘inside’ the actions that produced it. I propose to inquire whether this 
belief is true. 


(2) AN ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATION 


Declarations like the following are repeated again and again in The 
Idea of History: ‘ History has this in common with every other science : 
that the historian is not allowed to claim any single piece of knowledge, 
except where he can justify his claim by exhibiting to himself in the first 
place, and secondly to anyone else who is both able and willing to follow 
his demonstration, the grounds upon which it is based. This is what was 
meant, above,4 by describing history as inferential. The knowledge in 


‘The passage here referred to describes historians as ‘ study(ing) . . . events infer- 
entially, arguing to them from something else which is accessible to our observation, 
and which the historian calls ‘“‘ evidence ’’’ (IH, 251). It may be objected that Colling- 
wood here writes only of inferring from evidence that an event took place, not that a 
certain thought constituted its inner side. It is plain, however, that the two cannot 
be separated : that inferences to events involve inferences to thoughts, and vice versa. 
Besides, the objection implies that Collingwood thought there were two stages in his- 
torical investigation, first establishing the event, and then intuitively re-thinking its 
inner side. Collingwood explicitly states that facts cannot be historically established 
without re-thinking their inside (TH, 214 ; 222-3). 
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virtue of which a man is an historian is a knowledge of what the evidence 
at his disposal proves about certain events’ (IH, 252). Here Collingwood 
does not say that historians come to know the truth about past actions by 
recreating the thoughts inside them; rather, he protests that historians 
know nothing they cannot demonstrate, not merely to the non-intuitive 
herd, but to themselves. 

It is not only in declarations against intuitionism that Collingwood 
repudiated the view with which his interpreters have credited him; in 
two sections of the Epilegomena to The Idea of History, viz. ‘ The Historical 
Imagination ’ and ‘ Historical Evidence ’, he elaborated a thoroughly infer- 
ential and non-intuitive theory of historical verification. In brief, it is this. 
History begins with an imaginary reconstruction of the past which is designed 
to account for whatever evidence the historian possesses. He supports or 
throws doubt on his reconstruction partly by internal criticism—lIs it con- 
sistent ? Will any alternative equally account for the evidence ?—and partly 
by deducing from his reconstruction what new evidence would be pertinent, 
searching for it, and revising his reconstruction in the light of what he may 
find or fail to find (cf. IH, 237 ; 246-71, esp. 251-3 ; 280-2). 

Historical method differs from that of natural science in two ways: 
historians do not employ laws in deducing from a reconstruction that certain 
evidence would support or weaken it (IH, 214, 261-2) ; and, unlike a scientific 
observation report, a piece of historical evidence is not a datum, for it has 
value only when interpreted, and any interpretation may be challenged 
(IH, 244-5). To illustrate. Suppose that, in reconstructing the negotiations 
which terminated in the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713, an historian should 
consider the possibility that British policy was to maintain the Dutch 
alliance rather than to secure peace; he may immediately deduce that 
Britain could not have offered peace to France without Dutch consent, 
provided her government believed that, should she do so, the Dutch would 
consider the alliance dissolved.5 This inference does not employ any uni- 
versal law ; rather, it appears to be a direct deduction which turns on what 
is meant by ‘its policy was to maintain the Dutch alliance’. However 
that may be, Collingwood contends only for two points ; that the inference 
is not ‘ permissive ’,® i.e. it does not depend on any universal law which is 
falsifiable by a negative instance ; and that, whatever its nature may be 
(on this question he is silent) it is compulsive (IH, 261-263). On the dis- 
tinction between historical evidence and scientific data ,he offers this ex- 


ample. If we take the text of a Greek historian, ‘it is only our historical — 


knowledge which tells us that these curious marks . . . are Greek letters ; 
. that the passage is authentic Thucydides, not an interpolation or 
corruption ; and that on this occasion Thucydides knew what he was talking 


SSince such an offer was made, the reconstruction from which it follows that it 
would not have been must be false. Vide G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, 
Vol. III (London, 1942), pp. 176-182, esp. p. 181. 


*Collingwood appears to have thought that, since scientific laws could conceivably 
be upset by new evidence, the evidence we have for them cannot be ‘ compulsive ’, 
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about and was trying to tell the truth. Apart from all this, the passage is 
merely a pattern of black marks. . . .’ (IH, 244). Unless interpreted histori- 
cally, ‘ these curious marks ’ would not even be evidence : so little are they 
unquestionable data. 

This interpretation is confirmed both by Collingwood’s mature historical 
practice, and by his own description of it in the eleventh chapter of An 
Autobiography. An historian’s theory of historical method cannot be ascer- 
tained from his historical work alone ; for he may have no theory at all, 
or may misunderstand the methods he follows. It is one thing to apply or 
even criticize a method, and another to have a theory of its nature, although 
the one leads to the other. Collingwood, however, was an unusually self- 
conscious historian, and he conceived his Roman Britain (Oxford History 
of England, Vol. I, Ist ed., 1936) not only as a farewell to his historical 
‘laboratory ’, but as serving ‘to display in a concrete form the principles 
of historical thinking’ as he then understood them (An Autobiography, 
Oxford, 1939, pp. 121, 82).”? From a profusion of suitable examples, I select 
only three. 

(1) RB, Ch. III, esp. pp. 31-35, 39-42, 51-53. In inquiring into Caesar’s 
motives for invading Britain, and into what he intended to bring about 
there, Collingwood does not profess to have penetrated Caesar’s thoughts 
by intuition. Instead, he elicits a mass of evidence about the situation at 
the beginning of 55 B.c., and the course of the invasion itself, and points out 
that Caesar’s own explanations are incoherent ; he then argues in detail 
that ‘if (Caesar’s) plan was to conquer the whole of Britain, all becomes 
clear ’ (RB, 35). No other hypothesis has this happy consequence. Colling- 
wood’s technique here throws a flood of light on the passage in Human 
Nature and Human History (IH, 215), echoed more than once by Mr. Walsh, 
in which it is said that ‘ to discover what thoughts in Caesar’s mind deter- 
mined him to do’ certain actions, ‘ implies envisaging for himself the situa- 
tion in which Caesar stood, and thinking for himself what Caesar thought 
about the situation and the possible ways of dealing with it ’. 

(2) RB, 198-207. Nor, in examining Rostovtzeff’s explanation of ‘a 
great decline in the prosperity and population of the towns before the end 
of the Roman period’ (RB, 201), does Collingwood employ intuition. His 
method is to distinguish three hypotheses as together composing Rostovt- 
zeff’s explanation, and then to consider whether, in each case, the evidence 
admits any alternative. ‘ Three points may be distinguished in this inter- 
pretation. ... First, that the towns were victimized by a predatory 
financial policy. . . . There is no doubt that this was the case. Proof of 
it is to be found in the tribal inscriptions of Hadrian’s Wall. . . . Secondly, 
that this policy indicated a new attitude towards urban civilization, an 
attitude, if not hostile, at least not decisively favourable. ... This too, 


"All references made to Roman Britain, in Vol. I of the Oxford History of England, 
are to the second edition (1937), hereafter referred to as ‘ RB’; to An Autobiography, 
hereafter referred to as ‘ A’, two page references are given, the first to the 1939 Oxford 
edition, the second to the Penguin edition (1944). 
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was evidently the case in Britain. Town life is allowed to decay when the 
military establishment was being most carefully maintained and when 
country life was on the up-grade. Obviously, this implies a new scale of 
values in which less importance is attached to the towns. Thirdly, this 
change is explained as due to a definite sense of hostility towards the towns 
on the part of the peasants. On this head the British evidence does not 
allow us to return a definite verdict. . . .’ (RB, 204-5). When Collingwood 
asserts that Rostovtzeff’s first two points are proved or evidently the case, 
he clearly does not mean that Rostovtzeff or he or others have an immediate 
non-inferential grasp of the provincial government’s fiscal policy and its 
attitude towards urban civilization ; he means that no hypotheses which 
contradict Rostovtzeff’s can square with the evidence. Likewise, when he 
denies that a definite verdict can be returned on the third point, it is not 
because his intuitive powers have failed him, or have had no evidence upon 
which to work ; it is because the evidence is inconclusive. 

(3) RB, Ch. XV. Collingwood described this as ‘a chapter which I 
would gladly leave as the sole memorial of my Romano-British studies, 
and the best example I can give to posterity of how to solve a much-debated 
problem in history, not by discovering fresh evidence, but by reconsidering 
questions of principle * (A, 144-5, 97). The evidence with which Colling- 
wood began posed a problem : within a generation of the Roman conquest 
every trace of a flourishing if aristocratic and abstract Celtic art had dis- 
appeared except in the North, ‘ and by the late second century everything 
that meets the archaeologist’s eye is infected with the uniform and sordid 
ugliness of drab Romano-British daylight ’’ (RB, 249); then, surprisingly, 
at the end of the Roman period, there is overwhelming evidence that ‘in 
the most romanized part of the country’, the southern lowlands, Celtic 
art revived (RB, 258-9). There are two problems: why, if pre-Roman 
British art was of such high quality, was Romano-British art so bad? And 
why did Celtic art revive after its apparent extinction? Collingwood’s 
solution is presented in An Autobiography as resulting from reflection on 
the attempts of his predecessors. These fall into three classes (A, 138, 93), 
each failing to fit the evidence at some point. The first of these hypotheses 
is that the revival needs no explanation because the pre-Roman tradition 
had never been wholly supplanted ; this is rejected on the ground that it 
cannot explain the absence of works in that tradition from archaeologists’ 
third century discoveries (A, 138-9, 93). The second hypothesis was that 
Celtic art survived in unconquerable Caledonia, and re-entered with the 
Picts ; this is rejected because it cannot explain either the absence of Cale- 


8‘ Reconsidering questions of principle ’ does not mean employing intuition. Com- 
pare Richard Pares’ statement, ‘ Books like Sir Lewis Namier’s great work on The 
Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (London, 1930), which have trans- 
formed our attitude to eighteenth century politics, have done so by virtue of a new 
outlook even more than by exploiting new manuscripts and exhibiting new detail’ 
(King George III and the Politicians, Oxford, 1953, footnote 2, p. 1). I do not think 
that the ‘school’ of Namier has ever been taxed with intuitionism. 
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donian evidence (‘ Pictland offers no models or originals ’) or the important 
fact that ‘the districts in which we have evidence for a Celtic revival are 
those farthest from the frontier ’ (A, 139, 94 ; cf. RB, 259). The third hypo- 
thesis was that Celtic art was the product of the Celtic temperament blossom- 
ing under favourable conditions, which obtained at the beginning and end 
of the Roman period but not in between ; this Collingwood rejects out of 
hand as embodying an occult entity (A, 139-40, 94). His own theory takes 
up the idea in the first two hypotheses that something non-occult links 
pre-conquest and revival art, together with the ‘ intriguing suggestion ’ in 
the third that ‘ the survival of a certain style in art does not depend on the 
survival of certain patterns in workshop practice’ (A, 139, 94) : the Celtic 
tradition persisted as something to be suppressed in favour of naturalistic 
Roman art; it was thus ‘incapsulated’ in workshop training in Roman 
fashions (A, 140-4, 95-7 ; RB, 259-60). Unlike its predecessors, this solution 
not only fits all the evidence, it enables Collingwood ‘ to assert a connexion 
between two facts, both of them notorious, which had not previously been 
thought of as connected ’—the Celtic revival and the badness of Romanizing 
British art (A, 144, 97). In Roman Britain Collingwood conducts his argu- 
ment differently, developing the points in his own theory directly from the 
evidence, and introducing alternative hypotheses as objections. In this 
way, he is able to adduce evidence the significance of which other theories 
overlook : ‘here and there (a Romano-British artist) has seized upon a 
complex of drapery folds and worked it into a pattern of flowing lines, or 
given to a human or animal face one of the two standard expressions, gro- 
tesquely ferocious or dreamy and half-asleep, that mark the faces of early 
la Téne art ’ (RB, 256). That such evidence would be found is a fair deduc- 
tion from Collingwood’s theory, that it is found confirms it : it ‘ shows that 
the Celtic tradition is still alive ’, but ‘ working behind the facade of roman- 
ization ’’ (RB, 256). ‘ Pottery teaches the same lesson’ (RB, 257). If this 
chapter, which is wholly Baconian in spirit (cf. A, 146, 98), displays, as 
Collingwood asserted, his principles of historical thinking, then those prin- 
ciples are not intuitionist. 

If this version of Collingwood’s doctrine should be true, several errors 
in the received one can be identified. Collingwood undoubtedly thought 
that historians must re-think the thoughts ‘ inside’ past actions in order to 
explain them, but he did not consider such re-thinking to be intuitive. An 
historian can know that he is re-thinking Lord Bolingbroke’s thoughts 
about the Treaty of Utrecht only after repeated imaginative reconstructions, 
successively corrected in the light of evidence, have resulted in a conciusive 
demonstration. To re-think significant past thoughts is part of the end an 
historian strives to accomplish ; it is not even the whole of it, for he must 
also both demonstrate that he has re-thought them, and use them to explain 
past actions. Collingwood’s interpreters have mistaken his descriptions of 
an element in the goal of historical inquiry for descriptions of historical 
method ; in so doing, they have defied his explicit warning, ‘ the re-enactment 
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of past thought is not a pre-condition of historical knowledge, but an integral 
element in it ’ (IH, 290). This mistake has occasioned others ; few commen. 
tators have recognized either that Collingwood acknowledged that imagin. 
ative reconstructions of past thoughts are corrigible and, in a sense, hypo- 
thetical ; or that he rejected the view that an historian who succeeds in 
re-thinking a past thought must intuitively know that he has done so. 


(3) Was CoLLInewoop INCONSISTENT ? 


Here it may be properly objected that we have passed over an important 
possibility. Since it is in the last degree improbable that the received inter. 
pretation entirely lacks foundation, may it not hold true of other parts of 
The Idea of History than those from which our alternative is derived ? May 
not Collingwood have contradicted himself? If so, the received interpreta. 
tion would not be erroneous, but a true account of one part of an inconsistent 
theory. Might it not have been that Collingwood himself thought of re- 
thinking past thoughts, now as the end of historical inquiry, now as its means; 
that he confounded an integral element in historical knowledge with its pre- 
condition ; and held historical reconstructions to be now corrigible and in 
need of demonstration, now infallible and intuitively discerned ? 

Undoubtedly Collingwood might have contradicted himself. Even if he 
had done so, the contradiction would not have been such a one as Hume 
confessed in his Appendix to A T'reatise of Human Nature : ‘ there are two 
principles, which I cannot render consistent ; nor is it in my power to re- 
nounce either of them’. The weight of evidence cited for the view of his- 
torical method we have attributed to Collingwood entitles us to conclude 
that it represented his considered judgement, and that he would have had 
no difficulty in renouncing anything inconsistent with it. Nor, in view of 
the different dates and occasions of the papers collected in The Idea of 
History (vide IH, vi), would the charge that occasionally he expressed 
opinions in conflict with his considered judgement necessarily be a grave one, 

Here a distinction is necessary. Since Collingwood did not prepare 
much of T'he Idea of History for the press, and composed part of it in illness 
(vide Professor Knox’s Introduction : IH, v-vi; xxi-xxii), it is reasonable 
to suspect that it may be disfigured by exaggeration and blunders. These 
usually occur in asides. Here is a specimen. ‘(W)hat is in this way in- 
ferred ’ (i.e. in historical interpolation) ‘ is essentially something imagined. 
If we look out over the sea and perceive a ship, and five minutes later look 
again and perceive it in a different place, we find ourselves obliged to imagine 
it as having occupied intermediate positions when we were not looking. 
That is already an example of historical thinking. . . .’ (IH, 214). If that 
is an example of historical thinking, then history proper is not as sharply 
distinguished from natural history as Collingwood repeatedly asserts it is 
(e.g. IH, 210-17). Collingwood has been tempted by his striking illustration 

of quite another point (that what is historically inferred is something imag- 
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jned) to an incautious aside about what exemplifies historical thinking.® 
An aside should be discriminated from the straightforward development 
of an argument ; and where asides conflict with straightforward arguments, 
they should be disregarded as evidence of Collingwood’s opinions. They 
may be evidence of other things, for example of Collingwood’s carelessness, 
or illness, or of deep-seated conflicts in his mind; such matters call for 
separate investigation in each case. 

If asides be discounted, what evidence remains that Collingwood was 
inconsistent ? Only two passages in T'he Idea of History are commonly 
cited. Whether or not advocates of the received interpretation have relied 
upon others it is impossible to tell ; for, confident that their interpretation 
is obvious, they have disdained decisive citation. The first and more im- 
portant of these passages consists of two pages from Collingwood’s Academy 
lecture, Human Nature and Human History (1H, 214-5). It appears to be 
a condensation of part of the Epilegomenon, ‘ History as Re-enactment of 
Past Experience ’, the first six paragraphs of which constitute the second 
and more important of the passages. The former was delivered on 20 May 
1936, the latter is taken from a course of lectures written during the first 
six months of 1936 (IH, v-vi). These passages, if accepted as supporting 
the received interpretation, flagrantly contradict the Epilegomenon, ‘ His- 
torical Evidence ’, which was composed three years later, in 1939, as part 
of a draft entitled The Principles of History (TH, vi). They also contradict, 
but less flagrantly, both the Epilegomenon ‘ The Historical Imagination ’, 
which was delivered as an Inaugural Lecture on 28 October 1935, and 
Collingwood’s exposition, in his Autobiography, of his principles of historical 
thinking at that time. Finally, they contradict his practice as an historian, 
Several constructions might be put upon this. Collingwood might never 
have become aware that his considered opinion, that historical verification 
is inferential, contradicts intuitionism ; or, he might have become aware 
of it, and in abandoning his intuitionism dissembled ever having embraced 
it. The former is unlikely ; if intuitionism is adopted at all, it is not in- 
dependently of inferential theories, but because inferential theories are 
found wanting. The latter is unlikely, because there is no reason why 
Collingwood should have dissembled, to himself or others, that particular 
change of opinion. The probability is that not even in 1935-6 was he an 
intuitionist, and that the apparently intuitionist passages have been mis- 
interpreted. 

However that may be, Collingwood must be presumed not to have contra- 
dicted himself until it is proved that he did; and that cannot be proved 
by ambiguous evidence. A favourable interpretation must be accepted if it 
is possible to provide one. 


*Historians employ non-historical as well as historical thinking. Collingwood’s 
dictum, ‘ All history is the history of thought’, does not imply that the thoughts of 
which historians treat either take place outside the natural world or are unconcerned 
with its contents. Roman Britain begins, as it should, with a fine description of the 
geography of the British Isles ; but it would be paradoxical to cite that part of Colling- 
wood’s work as a specimen of his powers as an historian. Cf. H, A, Hodges, The Philo- 
sophy of Wilhelm Dilthey (London, 1952) pp. 335-6, 
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(4) EXAMINATION OF PASSAGES UPON WHICH THE RECEIVED INTERPRETATION 
RESTS 


We take the more important passage first. 

(a) From ‘ History as Re-enactment of Past Experience’ (IH, 282-3) 

This passage begins with a question, ‘How, or on what conditions, 
can the historian know the past ?’ which is naturally interpreted as equiv. 
alent to ‘How can historians arrive at and verify true conclusions about 
the past?’ If the question is understood in this sense, and if the rest of 
the passage is taken as an answer to it, the received interpretation must 
be endorsed. Let us see how this comes about. Having propounded his 
question, Collingwood tried to clarify it. ‘(The) historian is not an eyewitness 
of the facts he desires to know. Nor does the historian fancy he is; he 
knows quite well that his. . . knowledge of the past is mediate or inferential 
or indirect, never empirical. . . . (This) mediation cannot be effected by 
testimony. . . . And the historian, once more . . . is aware that what he 
does to his so-called authorities is not to believe them, but to criticize them. 
If then the historian has no direct or empirical knowledge of his facts, and 
no transmitted or testimoniary knowledge of them, what kind of knowledge 
has he : in other words, what must the historian do in order that he may 
know them?’ Here, Collingwood certainly appears to be detailing what 
historical method is not, in preparation for deciding what it is. He went 
on : ‘ My historical review of the idea of history has resulted in the emergence 
of an answer to this question : namely, that the historian must re-enact 
the past in his own mind’. Putting question and answer together, he would 
seem to assert that the distinctive feature in the method by which historians 
ascertain what has happened is their re-enactment of the past in their own 
minds, which is the thesis most commentators attribute to him. 

Both of the examples with which Collingwood illustrated his answer 


will bear this interpretation, though on the second it sits a trifle loosely. | 


(1) Suppose that an historian studying the Theodosian code has before him 
an imperial edict : ‘merely reading the words . . . does not amount to 
knowing their historical significance. In order to do that he must envisage 
the situation with which the emperor was trying to deal. . . as that emperor 
envisaged it. Then he must see for himself. . . how such a situation might 
be dealt with . . . the possible alternatives, and the reasons for choosing 
one rather than another ; and thus he must go through the process which 
the emperor went through in deciding on this particular course. Thus he 
is re-enacting in his own mind the experience of the emperor ; and only in 
so far as he does this has he any historical knowledge . . . of the meaning 


of the edict’. (2) ‘Suppose [an historian] is reading a passage of an ancient 


philosopher. . . . In order to [understand the passage] he must see what 
the philosophical problem was, of which his author is here stating his sol- 
ution. He must think that problem out for himself, see what possible sol- 
utions of it might be offered, and see why this particular philosopher chose 
that solution instead of another. This means re-thinking for himself the 
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thought of his author, and nothing short of that will make him the historian 
of that author’s philosophy ’. 

Although for this passage as a whole the received interpretation is a 
natural one, the evidence already before us enables us to discern the possi- 
bility of another. Both examples suggest that Collingwood’s subject may 
be, not historical method, but what historical method achieves. The sen- 
tences ‘ Only in so far as he does this has he any historical knowledge ’, 
and ‘ Nothing short of that will make him the historian of that author’s 
philosophy ’, read less like prescriptions of what to do in order to acquire 
historical knowledge than like descriptions of what historical knowledge 
consists in. In that case, Collingwood’s question would be ‘On what con- 
ditions is historical knowledge possible?’ which is not a methodological 
question, but a philosophical one. And his answer would not tell historians 
how to make and verify historical theses, but would specify what conditions 
must obtain if such theses are to be put forward at all : unless past thoughts 
can be re-enacted, history is impossible. 

Such evidence as may be elicited from within the passage itself does not 
suffice to establish either interpretation. The former is easier ; the latter 
remains possible. Fortunately, however, there is external evidence. The 
whole passage serves to introduce a discussion of ‘ the criticism of an imagin- 
ary objector ’, the point of which Collingwood sums up thus : ‘I am con- 
sidering how history, as the knowledge of past thoughts (acts of thought), 
is possible ; and I am only concerned to show that it is impossible except 
on the view that to know another’s act of thought involves repeating it for 
oneself’ (IH, 288). This unmistakably declares that the passage we are 
considering is not concerned with how historians verify their reconstructions 
of past thoughts ; after all, that has been discussed at length in the previous 
section, ‘ Historical Evidence ’. Wittgenstein would have described Colling- 
wood’s problem as a ‘ conceptual’ one, and it arises as serious conceptual 
problems commonly do, with a philosophical objection to the possibility 
of something which nevertheless obdurately exists. Although the editor 
is responsible for it, the arrangement of T'he Idea of History by which this 
discussion follows the section on Historical Evidence recalls that of The 
Principles of Art, where Collingwood, having employed an original concept 
of imagination to elucidate the nature of art, went on to inquire whether 
imagination so conceived is even possible. 

Why should it be thought impossible to re-think past thoughts? Philo- 
sophers had brought apparently conclusive objections against both views 
upon which it might have been possible. To re-think a thought was thought 
to mean either ‘ performing an act of thought resembling the first’, or 
performing one ‘literally identical’ with it (IH, 284). Both seem to be 
objectionable : if the former, re-thinking would be inadequate for history, 
which treats of the past itself and not a copy of it ; if the latter, re-thinking 
cannot occur at all, because, since no two experiences can be identical, a 
present thought cannot be identical with a past one, and one person’s thought 
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cannot be identical with another’s. Yet, since there is historical knowledge, 
at least one of the objections must conceal a flaw. This Collingwood 
finds in the assumption, implicit in the latter objection, that an act of 
thought is, without qualification, an experience ‘in the flow of immediate 
consciousness ’ (IH, 287). His argument is not in contemporary idiom, but 
its import is plain. He is exploring what Wittengenstein would have called 
the ‘ grammar ’ of ‘ think a thought ’, and his conclusion is that thoughts 
cannot be classified, along with feelings, as items in the flow of conscious. 
ness : an act of thought can be ‘ not only performed at an instant but sus. 
tained over a lapse of time; not only sustained, but revived ; not only 
revived in the experience of the same mind, but (on pain of solipsism) re- 
enacted in another’s’ (IH, 289). In complaining that Collingwood’s final 
conclusion is lame,’ critics like Mr. Buchdahl betray their incomprehension 
of his method. Like Wittgenstein, Collingwood ‘ only tell(s) us ‘ trivial ” 
things—things we know already ’, because ‘ the difficult thing is to get a 
synopsis of all these trivialities ’..' The trivialities to which he draws atten- 
tion show that the ‘synopsis’ cannot be true according to which thinking 
is simply part of the flow of consciousness ; and that is not trivial. Colling. 
wood’s further argument is interesting. An historian must re-think past 
thoughts, but that is not all : he must know, i.e. be able to prove, that he 
is doing so. There are philosophical objections against the possibility of 
such knowledge, namely, that ‘an act of thought by becoming subjective 
[i.e. by being re-thought] ceases to be objective, and thus, by becoming 
present ceases to be past ; I can only be aware of it as the act I am here 
and now performing, not as the act which someone else has performed at 
another time’ (IH, 290). Collingwood disposes of these, very much in 


character, by identifying their sources in ‘ idealism’ and ‘realism’, and | 
conceding each’s criticism of the other. An act of thought must be, in | 


different respects, both ‘ immediacy ’ (as the ‘ idealist’ taught) and ‘medi- 
ation ’ (as the ‘ realists’ taught) : it is both subject and object (IH, 300). 


(6) From Human Nature and Human History (IH, 215-6) 


Mr. Walsh more than once echoes this passage. It begins with a dis- 
tinction between natural processes (which lack an inner side) and actions 
(which do not) ; this leads to the question, ‘ How does the historian discern 
the thoughts he is trying to discover?’ It is possible, taking ‘ discern ’ as 
synonymous with ‘ discover ’, to read the question as a variation of ‘ How 
does the historian discover the thoughts he is trying to discover ? ’ though, 


10 Australasian Journal of Philosophy XXVI (1948) p. 111. Mr. Cohen (loc. cit. 
p. 173) comments : ‘. . . on Buchdahl’s view, the only sense in which a historian can be 
said to re-think a thought “ inside ” a past action seems to be a comparatively trivial 
one, analogous to that in which two different people at different times can be said to 
entertain the same proposition’. This catches the tenor of Mr. Buchdahl’s criticism, 
though the doctrine Mr. Buchdahl finally extracts from Collingwood is less trivial 
and more bizarre. 


11G. E. Moore, describing Wittgenstein’s account of his method, Mind XLIV (1955) 
p- 27. 
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if that is what Collingwood meant, why did he not simply ask, ‘ How does 
the historian discover past thoughts?’ He does not usually use a dozen 
words where seven will do. In view of the distinction which precedes the 
question, it is reasonable to suggest that he had in mind a distinction between 
‘discerning ’ a thought and ‘ discovering ’ it, according to which discerning 
would be a preliminary to discovery. Processes of thought, which are the 
inner side of actions, seem to be accessible only to the agent himself, so 
that historians who seek to discover the past thoughts of others, are in the 
impossible situation of trying to discover something of which they cannot 
have even an inkling. On this interpretation, to discern a past thought 
would be to reconstruct it—as a preliminary to proof or disproof. Although, 
since ‘ discern ’ means to make out, either by the senses or by the intelligence, 
Collingwood’s choice of words would be less than perfect, an historical 
reconstruction of a thought—an effort to find an account which exactly 
fits all the evidence—does not differ from e.g. discerning the sense of a com- 
plicated argument ; and, just as an historical reconstruction must be demon- 
strated, so must a claim to have discerned the sense of an argument (cf. 
TH, 283). 

Any interpretation of Collingwood’s answer must depend on an inter- 
pretation of his question. His answer is : ‘ There is only one way in which 
it can be done : by re-thinking them in his own mind’. If his question is 
taken as equivalent to, ‘ How do historians discover past thoughts ?’ this 
answer must be taken to endorse the received interpretation. If, on the 
contrary, discerning is distinguished from discovering, this answer would 
lend not the slightest support to it. His question would then be equivalent 
to, ‘ How is it possible even to form a notion of the inner side of another’s 
actions ?’ and his answer would state the conditions on which it is possible 
to put forward theses about that inner side, not the methods by which such 
theses may be verified. 

Although, if question and answer are taken in isolation, both interpreta- 
tions are possible, there are reasons for preferring the latter. First, the 
passage sufficiently resembles that which introduces ‘ History as Re-enact- 
ment of Past Experience’, for it to be reasonably conjectured that both 
treat of similar problems and reach similar solutions. And, as we have 
argued, ‘ History as Re-enactment of Past Experience’ does not support 
the received interpretation. Secondly, the distinction between processes 
of nature and processes of thought which introduces the passage does not 
even hint at a comparison of historical method with that of natural science 
of the kind made in ‘ Historical Evidence’ (IH, 261-3) ; rather, it points 
to an obvious difference in subject-matter between history and natural 
science as ground for an a priori objection to the possibility of history. 
Thirdly, the example Collingwood uses, read strictly, illustrates what his- 
torians try to achieve, not how they achive it. An ‘historian of politics 
or warfare, presented with an account of certain actions done by Julius 
Caesar, tries to understand these actions, that is, to discover what thoughts 
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in Caesar’s mind determined him to do them. This implies envisaging for 
himself the situation in which Caesar stood, and thinking for himself what 
Caesar thought about the situation and the possible ways of dealing with 
it. The history of thought, and therefore all history, is the re-enactment of 
past thought in the historian’s own mind’ (IH, 215). Historians try to 
discover what thoughts determined Caesar to perform certain acts ; and 
envisaging for themselves both the situation in which he stood, and how 
he thought it might be dealt with, is in the strictest possible sense ‘ implied’ 
in their succeeding : unless they envisage Caesar’s situation they cannot be 
accounted to have discovered his thoughts. ‘Imply’ is often used in a 
looser sense, but Collingwood’s statement is true if it is taken in its strongest 
sense, namely, of logically necessary implication. To discover Caesar's 
thoughts logically implies envisaging his situation and what he thought of 
it, just as bisecting an angle logically implies dividing it. By this example 
Collingwood draws attention to something implicit in the very concept of 
historical knowledge. How does it bear on its original question? If his 
question is interpreted as methodological, not at all; the methodological 
problem would be how to verify an historical reconstruction. If it is inter. 
preted as, ‘ How is it that an historian can know the inside of an action, 
which, unlike its outside, can neither be observed nor reached by the methods 
of natural science ?’ the example suggests an answer, ‘ Because he can re- 
think it ; for what one mind can think, another can re-think ’. 

Mr. Walsh offers the following misleading paraphrase of part of Colling- 
wood’s example : ‘ If, by reconstructing the situation in which (for example) 
Julius Caesar found himself before the crossing of the Rubicon, I succeed 
in re-thinking the thoughts which led to . . . that all-important event. . .’ 
(PAS, Supp. Vol. X XI, p. 54). This reverses Collingwood’s order, and turns 
a relation of logical implication into one of means and end. Collingwood 
said that to re-think the thoughts which led Caesar to cross the Rubicon 
would imply reconstructing Caesar’s situation, not that to reconstruct 
that situation would be a means of re-thinking those thoughts. He repudiated 
the idea that actions or their situations can be reconstructed without con- 
sidering their inner side : Caesar’s situation cannot be ascertained independ- 
ently of what he and others thought about it (cf. IF 214, 222-3). 


(5) CoNCLUSION 


Inasmuch as it rests on the passages we have examined, the received 
interpretation, if not justifiable, is excusable. The question which Colling- 
wood formulates as ‘ How, or on what conditions can the historian know the 
past?’ ‘ What must the historian do in order to know’ (past facts)? and 
‘How does the historian discern the thoughts he is trying to discover ?’ 
is naturally taken to be ‘ How are historical theses arrived at and verified ?’ 
even though inquiry shows it not to be what he meant. The question which 
he formulates in these infelicitous and misleading ways is not methodological 
at all, and would be more clearly expressed as ‘ On what concept of thinking 
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is historical knowledge possible?’ Collingwood’s methodological theories 
are presented as answers, not to compendious questions like ‘ By what 
method do historians attain to their knowledge ? ’ but to more precise ones. 
They are mostly comparative. In The Historical Imagination he asks how 
history differs from the ‘common-sense ’ ‘ scissors-and-paste ’ account of 
it, from natural science, and from fiction; in ‘ Historical Evidence’ he 
concentrates attention upon historical ‘ inference’ (which turns out to be 
a multiple process of hypothesis, proof or disproof, and if necessary the 
formation of a new hypothesis), and asks how historical inference differs 
from inference in mathematics and in natural science. In view of these 
facts the immediate sources of the received interpretation are easily traced. 
Misleadingly expressed non-methodological passages were taken to propound 
an eccentric methodology, and genuine methodological passages were 
misread or discounted. The crucial passages in 7'he Historical Imagination 
and ‘ Historical Evidence’ were seldom used : their customary fate was to 
be either admired and passed over, or mined for glittering things to be 
displayed to advantage in imported settings. 

To discover the immediate sources of a misinterpretation does not 
necessarily explain it. An error cannot be dismissed as a careless slip if it 
bears on a cardinal point, and is sanctioned by critics with virtual unanimity. 
In this case, one is tempted to conjecture, the explanation, if it is ever 
provided, will have to do with contemporary preconceptions about idealism. 


(6) MisDIRECTED CRITICISMS ARISING FROM THE RECEIVED INTERPRETATION 


Collingwood has been unfortunate in his critics : with rare exceptions 
(of whom Mr. Hodges, in his Philosophy of Wilhelm Dilthey, is conspicuous), 
while conceding him cleverness and eloquence, they have rejected his opinions 
as not only wrong, but wrong in the gross and obvious ways proper to 
‘Idealism ’. Without attempting to be comprehensive, let us glance at 
Mr. Cohen’s tally of objections : most of them derive from Collingwood’s 
alleged ‘ implicit reluctance to distinguish the phenomenology of historians’ 
experience from the logical analysis of their theories’ (Phil. Quart. II, 
1952, p. 173). To impute this confusion to Collingwood a critic must over- 
look either his distinction between an historical reconstruction and its proof 
or disproof, or his further distinction between the questions, ‘ What must 
thought be if history is to be possible ¢ ’ and ‘ What is historical inference ? ’ 
The critics cited by Mr. Cohen do exactly that. 

Mr. Buchdahl finds Collingwood’s theory of imaginative construction 
incompatible with his theory of re-enactment : ‘ We are first of all expressly 
told that the historian constructs autonomously, so why now this attempt 
to give the impression that he re-lives the real past?’ (Australasian Journ. 
Phil. XXVI, 1948, p. 112). If autonomous construction were licentious, 
there would be point to Mr. Buchdahl’s query ; as it is, he has failed to 
perceive that the process of historical construction involves both making 
reconstructions and testing them, and that Collingwood holds that historians 
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must be able to prove their reconstructions if they would claim to re-live 
the past. Mr. Buchdahl overlooks these points, despite his good account of 
historical construction (p. 99), because he takes it for granted that Colling. 
wood must contradict himself: in Mr. Buchdahl’s view, no adherent of 
Bradley (which Collingwood is said to be) could content himself with scien- 
tific history (which Mr. Hempel is said to have done) ; his historical work 
must reveal a conflict between artistic freedom and the constraint of evi- 
dence, and his philosophy can be meritorious only in a measure as he ‘ allows 
conflicting ideals to come to the fore, bravely resisting the temptation to 
suppress either at the expense of the other ’ (p. 113). 

Mr. Maurice Mandelbaum is less zealous to offer double-edged praise. 
His argument is that, since an historian can never transcend the historical 
conditioning of his own ability to re-think the past, belief in the historian’s 
re-enactment of past thought must lead to scepticism with regard to the 
possibility of historical science (cf. Journ. Phil., 1947, pp. 187-8). Colling- 
wood acknowledged that the limits of an historian’s imagination are also 
limits of his powers of historical reconstruction ; but imaginative weakness 
cannot invalidate his proof of a reconstruction any more than imaginative 
strength can validate it. A defective imagination may preclude an historian 
from contriving a possible proof, but it cannot affect the validity of such 
proofs as he does contrive. History is not peculiar in this. Although the 
Greeks’ powers of mathematical construction were limited by their mathe- 
matical imagination, Apollonius’ proofs of the properties of conics were not 
invalidated because he could not even conceive of later analytic and pro- 
jective geometry : on the contrary, Descartes confirmed Apollonius’ entire 
conic sections by deriving them from a single equation of the second degree. 
Even when furnished by an ‘historically conditioned’ and imaginatively 
limited mind, a proof is still a proof. 

It is ironical that where Mr. Mandelbaum scents scepticism, another 
critic, Mr. Renier, is moved to pity Collingwood’s ‘ pathetic belief in the 
possibility of indisputable knowledge ’ (ibid., p. 174 : quoting C. J. Renier, 
History, its Purpose and Method, 1950, p.:215). I suspect, however, that 
both Mr. Mandelbaum and Mr. Renier have similar points in mind. Mr. 
Renier assuredly cannot mean, except in a Cartesian sense, that no historical 
proposition has ever been proved : that perhaps Napoleon won at Waterloo 
or lost at Austerlitz. What he finds pathetic is belief in historians’ intuition 
as an indisputable source of knowledge. That belief is indeed pathetic, 
but Collingwood did not share it. 


ALAN DoNnaGAaN 
University College, Canberra. 
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THE FULNESS OF THE TIME 


Nihil sine aetate et omnia 
tempus expectant. 
Tertullian. 


§1. PROLOGUE 


‘The age’ laments the Marquis of Posa in Schiller’s Don Carlos ‘ is 
not yet ripe for my ideal’ (Das Jahrhundert ist meinem Ideal nicht reif). 
Ripeness, to begin with, is a condition of crops and fruit, viz. their having 
reached a fully developed state in which they are fit for harvesting or eating. 
The transference of this idea to any situation capable of being exploited for 
the realization of some project is familiar to statesmen, generals and chess- 
players. In the mimic warfare of the chess-board an attack is adjudged 
premature if it is made before the player has sufficiently developed his 
pieces to ensure its success or at least to prevent its being violently repulsed, 
should the opponent take advantage of the potentialities of the position. 
The thought of the ripeness of an age for some project accordingly implies 
(a) that the age has a distinct physiognomy or set of features and is not a 
mere medley of situations, (6) that this set of features has come into being 
through a process of development, and (c) that these features are such as 
to favour or facilitate the realization of the project. 

Now the justification of an idea is its history. To put it otherwise, the 
soundness of an idea is to be demonstrated not by treating it as something 
ready-made and tacking a proof on to it—an artificial and unconvincing 
procedure exposed in F. H. Bradley’s epigram about metaphysics being 
the finding of bad reasons for what we believe on instinct—but by showing 
how people, including ourselves, have actually come to excogitate it. How, 
then, have people come to possess the idea of the ripeness of an age for some 
enterprise ? The answer to this question leads back to Greco-Roman thought, 
for while the idea originated in Christian thought, it had antecedents which 
require to be briefly examined. 


§2. Tue IDEA OF AN OPPORTUNITY 


The Greeks and Romans were of course aware that at different times 
circumstances offer different facilities or difficulties for the execution of 
certain operations. Thus Hesiod (Op. 641-694) recommends being mindful 
of all works ‘ in their season ’ (wpaios), particularly in the case of seafaring. 
During the fifty days after the summer solstice, he declares, the sea is usually 
harmless, but the rough weather in autumn and winter makes sailing danger- 
ous then, and it is rather unsafe even in spring. The idea was accordingly 
formed of a favourable occasion (e’xa:pia, opportunitas) for an action. 
An occasion (xapés) signifies a quality of time (Ammonius, De adfiniwm 
vocabulorum differentia s.v. xutpés). Strictly, as was pointed out by St. 
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Augustine (Zp. CXCVII, 2), xa:pos, unlike the Latin opportunitas, means 
an occasion whether favourable or unfavourable ; in other words, it means 
a critical moment or juncture, such as a political emergency or the crisis 
of a disease. Nevertheless xa:pés, like the English word occasion, is fre- 
quently used by itself of a favourable moment. 

The Greeks and Romans also possessed the idea of accommodating 
oneself to the occasion (Ty xatpp dovAcvew, temporibus servire), and the 
use of the Latin mature to mean opportunely suggests the idea of a situation 
ripening. Yet they did not attain the idea of the ripeness of an age for some 
project, because (a) the idea of the fitness of a situation was overshadowed 
by the idea of luck, (6) they had little conception of an age’s having a distinct 
physiognomy, and (c) they had no conception of a genuine development 
in human affairs. 

(a) From the Greco-Roman standpoint the outcome of a human en- 
deavour is at the mercy of an uncanny power which makes things turn out 
well or badly for the agent irrespective of his forethought and abilities. 
In its aspect of weird inescapability this power is called fate (otpa, fatum) ; 
in its aspect of baffling incalculability it is called luck (rvxy, fortuna). 
Any question of the facilities or difficulties afforded by the situation is 
absorbed in the question of luck, in the way in which Hesiod’s advice to 
farmers on the proper times for agricultural operations concludes with a 
list of lucky and unlucky days (Op. 765 sqq.). The vexed question about 
the remarkable success of Alexander and the Romans was whether it was 
due to their luck or to their abilities, and no other possibility was contem- 
plated. The Luck of the Roman People (Fortuna Populi Romani) was 
proverbial and an object of worship. Even Polybius, despite his aspirations 
towards a grasp of the interconnexions of events, attributed the supremacy 
of Rome to Luck’s having tilted in one direction practically all the affairs 
of the civilized world (I, 4). According to Plutarch (De Fort. Rom. 4) Luck 
left the Persians and Assyrians to take up her abode on the Palatine, and 
the idea of luck had certainly borrowed something from the Persian idea 
of hvarnah as the creative splendour or majesty of God—ri x7 is in fact 
the standard Greek translation of hvarnah (H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Prob- 
lems in the Ninth Century Books, p. 40). It is significant, however, that the 
creative power of a Supreme Deity could still be conceived in terms of 
luck, which implies that history is nothing but a succession of vicissitudes. 

The Epicurean and Stoic elaborations of the ideas of luck and fate, 
though setting the two ideas in opposition, were of little consequence. 
For while Epicurus denied the divine character of luck, he admitted its 
reality and efficacy, though maintaining that the final issue of happiness 
or unhappiness lay within a man’s own control (Hp. III, 134; Fr. 77). On 
the other hand the Stoics certainly held that every event is fated and pro- 
ceeds from God’s Providence or Forethought by an unbreakable chain of 
causes, but so far as concerns history their exclusion of luck was a pure 
formality. For they made no attempt to show the Providential articulation 
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of events in the way in which they tried to show the Providentiality of 
nature by displaying its structural organization, i.e. how some things existed 
for the sake of others. The Stoic doctrine of Providence applied to every 
event the predicate of being Providential, but left the connexion between 
events still with the value of an accident. 

(b) Some awareness of a difference in character between different ages 
ean be found involved in comparisons with former ages. Thus Homer 
describes how the hero Diomede cast an enormous stone which not even 
two of Homer’s contemporaries could lift (Iliad, V, 302-4). Again, during 
the convulsions of Athenian mob rule, men looked back to the peaceful days 
of the government of Pisistratus as a Saturnian age (Aristotle Ath. XVI, 7). 
Yet the only systematic attempt to delineate the features of different ages 
was Hesiod’s tale of the succession of the five races of men, the golden race, 
the silver race, the bronze race, then a better race of heroes, and finally an 
iron race who never ceased from wickedness and misery (Op. 106-201). 
This, however, was a poetic tale, woven on vague historical reminiscences 
with a strong moral purpose. The Greek historians were not concerned to 
make such an attempt, because by the time of the birth of historiography 
Ionian philosophers had introduced the conception of a uniform nature 
underlying the variety of things, and accordingly human institutions and 
practices, however entertaining in their variety, became regarded as super- 
ficialities masking a uniform human nature. Herodotus, for instance, has 
an inkling that the Athenians of the age of Pisistratus were different from 
those of his own day, but for him this is a matter of their being ninnies (I, 60). 
Far from considering the civil disorders of his own day as peculiar, Thucy- 
dides is convinced that such incidents will recur so long as human nature 
remains the same (III, 82). 

Among the Romans of the Empire there appears a somewhat keener 
awareness of an age or century (saeculum) as having its own moral standards. 
When Tacitus is praising the virtues of the Germans with an eye on the 
failings of his fellow-countrymen, he explains: ‘ For there nobody finds 
vice amusing, nor are corruption and yielding to corruption called keeping 
up with the times’ (Nemo enim illic vitia ridet, nec corrumpere et corrumpi 
saeculum vocatur (Germ. 19). Again, when Trajan is instructing Pliny (Zp. 
X, 97) not to take any notice of anonymous accusations, he remarks : ‘ For 
it is quite wrong in principle and out of keeping with our age’ (Nam et 
pessimi exempli nec nostri saeculi est). Nevertheless this recognition of a 
diversity of standards leads to nothing, because the diversity is still regarded 
as superficial. According to Seneca (Hp. 95) ages are to be appraised accord- 
ing to the measure in which they either approximate to the simple natural 
life of primitive man or deviate from it into luxury and refinement, but 
though Seneca places this simple life in the remote past, he treats it as a 
life that could be lived by anyone if he so chose. 

(c) The conception of history as a kaleidoscope of vicissitudes leaves no 
room for the idea of development ; it allows merely the idea of a cyclical 
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process of rise and fall, applicable to men, empires and the universe itself, 
for there were those who believed in a cosmic merry-go-round which would 
bring Plato round once again to teach in the Academy (Augustine, De Civ, 
Dei XII, 14). At first sight it might seem that nevertheless the Greeks and 
Romans had the idea of development, for was it not an adage that Truth 
is the Daughter of Time? This adage, however, meant merely that it takes 
time for some reality, such as man’s guilt or merits, to become known, 
Similarly with the theory of the advance of civilization. It is not the reality 
but the uncovering of it which is thought of as taking time. Thus Xeno. 
phanes, combating both the traditional belief in the divine establishment 
of the arts and institutions and also Hesiod’s account of a degeneration 
from a golden age, declares defiantly : ‘ Far from the gods having revealed 
everything to mortals at the beginning, mortals by seeking in course of 
time discover improvements ’ (Fr. 18). The gradualness of human discovery 
is emphasised by Epicurus, who suggests that circumstances first taught 
men certain practices, which they subsequently elaborated by reflection, 
proceeding in some periods quickly and in others slowly to fresh discoveries 
(Zp. I, 75). In the same strain is the celebrated passage where Lucretius 
describes how the arts and institutions were discovered step by step. ‘In 
this way’, he concludes, ‘the age (aetas) gradually discloses each thing 
and reason brings it into the region of light : for one thing must become 
clear from another and in order in the arts, until they have reached the 
highest peak’ (De rerum natura V, 1454-57). The objects mentioned by 
Lucretius, ships, agriculture, arms, walls, roads, laws, and the charms of 
life such as poetry and painting are all regarded as discoveries. Now dis- 
covery is a mode of thought which presupposes the existence of the thing 
discovered. There is therefore no reason why the advance of civilization 
should have been protracted, for granted that some discoveries presuppose 
others, the objects to be discovered were there at the beginning, and that 
some discovery should have been made in a particular age is a matter of luck. 

In short, the advance of civilization as conceived by Greeks and Romans 
is no more than an external contact between objects on the one hand which 
are unaffected by being discovered and on the other human beings who 
remain fundamentally unaltered by discovering them. 


§3. THe CHRisT1AN IDEA OF THE FULNESS OF THE TIME 


The Christian idea of the Kingdom of God, however, is that of an insti- 
tution which is not merely disclosed by stages but itself develops by stages, 
like a seed (Mt. XIII, 31 sq.), and fundamentally alters the human beings 
who are called to belong to it, by regenerating and renewing them. A view 
of history far different from the Greco-Roman view is implied in the first 


evangelical proclamation : ‘The moment has arrived and the Kingdom of 
God is near’ (rerAnpwrar 6 Kaipds, Kai ipyyexev 7) BaorAeia tov Ocov) (Mk. I, 15). 
The idea of the moment, the favourable occasion, is already familiar, but 
the word rerArjpwra, which I have translated ‘has arrived ’, deserves further 
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study. zAnpotv (to fill or complete) is used in classical Greek of the com- 
pletion of a set period, e.g. the ten months of gestation (Herodotus VI, 63) 
and the perfect year (Plato Tim. 39 d). In the Septuagint it is used by a 
Hebraicism of a filling over of a period of time, i.e. of the expiration of a 
period at the end of which something is due to occur. Thus we find in Gen. 
XXV, 24 kai érAnpwOnoav ai jpépar tov Texeiv aitijv, which means ‘ And the 
days were completed for her to give birth’. The same idiomatic usage with 
a kindred verb appears in the New Testament (Lk. IT, 6 and 22). Accord- 
ingly 6 xaipés werAjpwrac means ‘ The moment is here ’ (as is confirmed by 
the fact that 6 xaipds 6 éuds otrw rapertw in Jn. VII, 6 is plainly equivalent 
to 6 Kaipds 6 éuds ovrw rexAjpwra in Jn. VII, 8'), but its full sense is that 
the moment has emerged from the completion of the prescribed period, 
prescribed, that is, by God. It is not for men to know beforehand the 
times and occasions (Acts I, 7) but the course of history has such appointed 
occasions. 

The implications of this thought are elaborated by St. Paul in the course 
of an attempt to wean the Galatian Christians from observing the Jewish 
Law. He urges that the Law was only a kind of tutor to bring them to 
Christ. The Jews had been subjected to the elementary discipline of the 
Law during a prescribed period of tutelage, ‘but when the completion 
(R.V. fulness) of the time came’ (dre 5€ 4AGe rd tAjpwpa Tod yxpdvov) God 
despatched his Son to bring them to adult freedom (Gal. IV, 4). In a more 
general manner the so-called Epistle to the Ephesians, which seems to be a 
circular letter, alludes to God’s ‘ appointment of the development of the 
occasions ’ (o'kovopiav tov tAnpwpatos tov Kaipov) for the realization of his 
purpose of summing up everything in Christ (Zph. I, 10). 

Two points are noteworthy in this conception. In the first place, the 
critical occasion is conceived not as simply occurring, nor as simply having 
to occur at a fixed point of time, but as occurring when affairs had worked 
up to it. Providence in history no longer has the value of luck, as it had with 
the Stoics, because a reason is assigned why the Incarnation occurred 
when it did, and only when it did, viz. that the Jews had to be previously 
educated up to the new life. According to tradition (Acts XVII, 22 sqq.) 
St. Paul extended this idea on coming to Athens and urged that Christianity 
satisfied the exigencies of the Athenians’ current religious beliefs, and for 
a recent historian the more interesting question is not why Christianity 
overcame the pagan world in the course of three centuries, but why its 
triumph was so opposed and protracted (P. Gentile, J/ Cristianesimo dalle 
origini a Costantino, p. 267). The contrast with Polybius, who would ascribe 
the triumph of the Romans to luck, hardly needs to be emphasised. In 
the second place, the change to the new life, to a regenerated life under 
Grace, is conceived as a genuine development, i.e. it has a negative edge. 


1Westcott remarks on Jn. VII, 6 that kairos appears to mark the fitness of time in 
regard to the course of human events, while hora (the hour) has reference to the divine 
plan 
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The oak grows out of the acorn, but when it has become an oak it has ceased 
to be an acorn. According to Pauline doctrine Grace is the supersession of 
the Law ; it does what the Law only purported to do. We have, therefore, 
the idea not simply of a continuity, as in the Epicurean conception of a 
gradual advance of civilization, in which a succeeding stage is merely the 
preceding stage with additions, nor simply of a break, but of a break which 
preserves the continuity. 

But is the divine education of men arrested at the Incarnation ? Accord- 
ing to the Fourth Gospel there is to be a further stage, for Jesus declares : 
‘T have still many things to tell you, but you cannot bear them yet. How- 
ever, when the Spirit of Truth comes, he will guide you to all the truth 

. . and will declare to you what is coming ’ (Jn. XVI, 12 sq.). This saying 
was taken up by the prophet Montanus and his followers. The inference 
drawn by the fiery Tertullian, in a defence of Montanist innovations, is 
that except for the Rule of Faith all theoretical and practical truths are 
open to revision, owing to the working of divine Grace, since God is pre- 
sumably still as busy as the Devil. What, asks Tertullian, is the ministration 
of the Spirit but the direction of discipline, the revelation of Scripture, the 
reform of understanding and progress to better things? There is nothing 
without its age, and all things wait for the time (De virginibus velandis, 1). 

Tertullian was preoccupied with the particular issue and not concerned 
to enunciate a principle of historical thinking. Yet the orthodox view affected 
historiography to the extent of distinguishing the ages before and after the 
Incarnation by the chronological device of counting down to it and up 
from it, and towards the end of the twelfth century the Calabrian Abbot 
Joachim divided world history into three periods of distinct characters, 
the Age of the Father (from the birth of Adam to the birth of Christ), the 
Age of the Son (from the birth of Christ to about 1260), and from then on 
the Age of the Holy Spirit. To the first age belongs the Old Testament, 
to the second the New Testament, and to the third the Everlasting Gospel, 
which is the full interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. In the 
first age men lived in slavish subjection, actuated by fear, in the second 
they have been living in filial subjection, actuated by faith, and in the third 
they will live in freedom, actuated by charity. Each age has its appropriate 
institution : the first has marriage, the second priesthood, and the third 
monachism, already heralded by the provisions of Benedict (G. G. Coulton, 
Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. II, p. 114 sqq. ; G. de Ruggiero, La Filosofia 
del Cristianesimo, Vol. II, p. 280 sqq.). Unlike a chronicler, who is interested 
in the extraordinary events, feats of arms, executions, floods and famines, 
Joachim is concerned with the way in which people live, with their attitudes 
and outlook. Plainly, however, the three institutions will not bear the 
weight attached to them, and while Joachim’s thought acted as a ferment 
in the Franciscan movement, he counted as a man di spirito profetico dotato 
(to use Dante’s phrase), and the chroniclers proceeded as before. 
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§4. THE IDEA OF THE SPIRIT OF AN AGE 


In the eighteenth century, however, people were conscious of their era 
as being one of reason and enlightenment in contrast to the ridiculous or 
sanguinary barbarities of the centuries which had followed the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and they took a keen interest in the ordinary things, the 
morals and institutions, in which their age was sharply differentiated from 
the preceding ages. In the introduction to his Hssai sur les moeurs et l’esprit 
des nations Voltaire insists that what is worth knowing in history is not 
chronological information about unimportant princes but ‘the spirit, the 
morals, the usages of the principal nations, supported by the facts that 
cannot be ignored ’. If we scan the pages of this Hssai we find, for instance, 
Voltaire pointing out that the elevation to the Papacy of Roderick Borgia, 
despite his five children and the practical certainty that goods, honours 
and authority would pass into the hands of this family, makes quite plain 
‘the morals and spirit of his century ’ and its complete unlikeness to Vol- 
taire’s own age (op. cit., ch. CVI). 

Voltaire’s attitude towards the Dark and Middle Ages was partly polemi- 
cal, but his contemporary Giambattista Vico was acting as a pure historian 
when he showed in the Scienza Nuova the peculiar character of heroic ages, 
and convicted Livy of having attributed to the early Romans sophisticated 
ways of thought that were foreign to them. This is not the place to discuss 
Vico’s theory of a cycle of ages in the life of a nation, dominated respectively 
by feeling, imagination and reason. To convince oneself, however, that men 
in the Middle Ages were marked by an outlook or mentality quite different 
from our own and not only by an absence of our technical knowledge, that 
they not only did things differently but looked at things differently, it is 
perhaps enough to consider an incident of the year 1139. The wife of King 
Alfonso VII of Castile was besieged by the Moors in the Castle of Azeca 
during her husband’s absence. She represented to the Moorish cavaliers 
that it was ungallant to attack a fortress defended only by a female. They 
acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, but requested that she would show 
herself to them. When she appeared, they did obeisance to her and raised 
the siege. If it is admitted, as it must be admitted, that this is not at all 
the way in which people would think of conducting wars nowadays, then 
there must be a profound difference between the twelfth century and our 
own. 
Voltaire was not in a position to appreciate the profundity of such a 
difference, because on his view the spirit of men was something unceasingly 
influenced by climate, religion and government, and beneath it was a 
universal human nature consisting of a few invariable principles (op. cit., 
ch. CXCVII). 

But is there such a thing as human nature? Of course there is a zoo- 
logical identity consisting of a fixed set of organs and faculties, but this is 
trivial—Homo Sapiens is as much a caricature as the Featherless Biped of 
the Academy, for what is important in a man is his behaviour, and when we 
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speak of a man’s character we do not allude to this zoological identity, 
Nor indeed is this what is meant by speaking of a human nature. For the 
nature of anything is what in it makes it behave in the way in which it 
does, so that a description of the nature of some animal takes in detail 
the form of setting forth its habits in various kinds of situations. It is 
stated, for example, that the redstart does not normally shelter from rain 
but it will if the rain is accompanied by a strong wind. The reactions in 
various kinds of situations are regarded as fixed, so that the naturalist 
writes about ‘ the ’ redstart and treats the particular specimens encountered 
only as evidence of the character of the species, any idiosyncrasies being 
accounted negligible. Hence to speak of a human nature is not simply to 
say that there is an idea or essence of man, viz. the answer to the question 
what man is ; it is to say that the answer to this question will exhibit one 
fixed spring of action or at least one fixed set of springs of action. If we 
turn to Hume, who nonchalantly treated a science of man as the same thing 
as a science of human nature, we find him offering in his Treatise of Human 
Nature an assorted collection of motives, pride, ambition, vanity, love, 
hatred, love of life, etc. Now even granted the exhaustiveness of his col- 
lection, it quite fails to satisfy the requirements of the idea of a human 
nature, for the various motives, far from forming a system, are liable to 
conflict even in the same sort of situation. On the field of battle, for instance, 
love of life may well conflict with pride or other motives. King Richard 
III, when betrayed at Bosworth, resolved to die King of England, whereas 
Bonnie Prince Charlie thought fit to save his royal person from the rout of 
Culloden. Martin Peléez, who was at first cowardly in combat, was trained 
by the Cid to be a good knight. Hector, after fleeing from Achilles round 
the walls of Troy, changed his mind and resolved to stand and fight. It 
must therefore be admitted on reflexion that Rodé hits the mark with his 
conception of man as a veritable Proteus, capable of assuming any shape. 

The exorcism of this succubus of a human nature (except in the meta- 
physical sense of the selfishness of which morality is the supersession) leaves 
the field free to the notion of the spirit or animating principle of an age as 
the system of beliefs and disbeliefs, preferences and aversions prevailing 
among the members of a certain society existing in that age. It is too late 
now to ask for a proof of the soundness of the idea of the spirit of an age, 
for we have already traversed the path by which it was excogitated. To 
refute the idea it would be necessary to go back and call a halt at one of 
the stages by which it was reached. Either it must be denied that there 
are such things as morals and customs, viz. prescribed ways in which mem- 
bers of a society behave, or rather ways in which they have to behave if 
they are to behave properly, or else it must be denied that in a society which, 
like that of Western Europe, has continued in being for centuries, there is 
any difference in different ages between people’s morals and customs, be- 
tween their opinions of the ways in which people must behave if they are to 
behave properly. Neither denial could well be sustained, Or finally, it 
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must be denied that Voltaire was right to qualify the morals of his own age 
as enlightened in contrast to the barbarism of preceding ages, and that 
Vico was right to distinguish ages dominated by feeling, imagination and 
reason. To put the matter expressly, it must be denied that either there are 
opinions and preferences common to an age, or that there is any one outlook 
giving a common stamp to all the opinions and preferences belonging to 


an age. 


§5. THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE AND THE REBELS 


Here it may be urged that delineations of the spirit of an age are nothing 
but facile generalizations which ignore the existence of minority opinions. 
The answer to this is, in the first place, that the idea of the spirit of an age 
is that of the predominant system of beliefs and preferences, and so by no 
means excludes the possibility of opposing views. In the second place, the 
rebel, the reactionary and the eccentric all reckon with the prevailing system 
even though they disapprove of it, and so not only are they more closely 
connected with those who relish the prevailing system than with people in 
earlier or later ages—Timon the Misanthrope belongs to the same age as 
Hyperbolus the Demagogue—but their action cannot be understood without 
reconstructing the prevailing system. In the decrepitude of Greece Philo- 
poemen set himself to restore her ancient glory and liberty, and although he 
failed in his endeavour—to struggle with the spirit of the age is proverbially 
futile—his own life was honourable and he was called by some Roman 
‘the last of the Greeks’. Yet it is one thing to follow a way of life when 
it is current and another to try to restore it. In general, it makes a difference 
whether a man is swimming with the tide or against it, so that unless a 
historian is content to report without understanding, he has no option but 
to venture, at least by implication, some generalization on the spirit of 
the age. 

Admittedly generalizations may be inadequate if they rest merely on 
the evidence of opinions that have been aired, but the historian looks also 
to opinions tacitly presupposed. It is sometimes declared, for instance, 
that it is wrong to talk of the ‘ doctrine of the sophists’ as though they 
were a school of philosophers, when in fact being a sophist was simply 
following a profession. This is true and it would be precipitate to ascribe 
to all sophists e.g. the thesis of Protagoras that man is the measure of all 
things. There was, however, one doctrine to which all sophists stood com- 
mitted willy-nilly by their very profession, viz. the doctrine that wisdom, 
the knowledge of the right conduct of life, was a personal possession which 
they were entitled to bestow or withhold according as they were paid for it. 
Thus the trivialization of human knowledge was presupposed in being a 
sophist, and the anthropometrism of Protagoras was of secondary importance. 

It is indeed common presuppositions which constitute the battle ground 
on which controversy is possible. Thus when Socrates (or Plato’s Socrates) 
seeks to defend the traditional Athenian morality against the attacks of 
the rabid sophist Thrasymachus, he accepts the position that the issue is 
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to be decided on rational grounds and argues with Thrasymachus, trying to 


get him to see the truth for himself instead of appealing to an impersonal | 


tradition. Nay, more, he accepts the position that morality is a lost cause 


if it depends not on nature but just on tradition, and labours to show that | 


only by acting in accordance with the content (more or less) of the traditional 
morality can a man justify the demands of his nature (Rep., passim). It 
is in such common ground between Socrates and his antagonists among the 
sophists, rather in any of their views alone, that the historian would look 
to find the spirit of their age. Even a reformer striving to overthrow a 
prevailing belief must share some presupposition with those whose belief 
he is contesting. Thus when the prophet Micah endeavoured to replace a 
predominantly ritualistic religion by an ethical one, he accepted the position 
that God requires sacrifice, and urged that the sacrifices ought to consist 
not of offering thousands of rams and rivers of oil, but of living justly, 
mercifully and in quiet fellowship with God (Micah VI, 6-8). 


§6. THE PERVASIVENESS OF THE SPIRIT OF AN AGE 


The fundamental presupposition, the one presupposed by all other 
presuppositions, is one’s ideal of life, an ideal being the maximum imaginable 
regarded as a standard. The ideal of life prevailing in an age permeates 
all men’s doings and stamps the age with a distinctive and recognizable 
character. To make this plain requires an examination of the various levels 
of historical phenomena. 

(a) Fashions in clothes are notoriously fleeting and superficial, but 
nevertheless they are the surface of something. The Texan wears his special 
hat because it suits his taste and he likes wearing it. When the Roman 
troops took to wearing trousers, as one can see on the Column of M. Aurelius, 
it was a sign of the advent of barbarism. The relation between clothes and 
an ideal of life is of course subtle and incapable of being reduced to rules, 
so that there is no question of simply equating trousers with barbarism— 
otherwise the kilted Gaels who drew with the Stuart forces at Harlaw and 
trounced them at Inverlochy would have to be acknowledged more civilized 
than their opponents. Yet the wearing of trousers by Roman troops, which 
by the time of M. Aurelius were largely recruited from outside Italy, is a 
sign that they did not mind wearing trousers, which had formerly been 
regarded as a huge joke. With women’s fashions it might be thought that 
they signified nothing, so sheep-like are women in following the dictates of 
eminent dress-designers, were it not that some modes fail to catch on. 
Fashions are a matter of taste, which is nothing but the feeling for what 
is in conformity with one’s ideal. 

(6) Economic affairs may be governed by laws of demand and supply, 
but the demand is not limited to the requisites of health and survival, as 
can be seen from the advertisements in journals. Even Diogenes the Cynic, 
who professed to do without any luxury and live a purely natural life, spent 
his days not in the woods but in the large urban centres of Athens and Corinth. 
A distinction may be drawn between luxuries and necessities, but the line 
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varies in different ages, for this sort of necessity is that without which life 
would be (not impossible but) intolerable, and this implies an ideal of life. 
The desire to have more money than is needed for maintaining one’s existence 
is likewise dependent on an ideal. Those who claim that the struggle of 
poor and rich is the driving force in history have to admit that in some 
countries the poor are ‘ apathetic’, ie. have no grudge against the rich. 
Where there is a feeling of resentment against the rich, it derives from an 
admiration of the mere possession of wealth such that it becomes the main 
standard for assessing a man’s worth and consequently the sight of someone 
wealthier produces a feeling of inferiority. The Medieval Scotch poet Bar- 


bour proclaimed : 
“A! Fredome is a noble thing ! 


Fredome mayse man to haif liking ; 

Fredome all solace to man giffis ; 

He livis at ese that frely livis !’ 
Yet nowadays it is sometimes declared that political freedom is nothing 
without ‘economic freedom’, which means having as much money as 
anyone else, and that is an ideal of a sort. 

(c) Political and social institutions, again, are impregnated by an ideal 
of life. Any political institution, as indeed any office organization, depends 
for its success on tacit understandings as to how it is to be worked. Hegel 
pointed out that the constitution given to Spain by Napoleon, though more 
rational than the preceding one, was a failure because the Spaniards had 
not been educated up to its level (Philosophy of Right, §274, Zusatz), while 
Spengler remarked how attempts to export the English constitution had 
broken down because it was not realized that it could not work without 
Eton and Balliol to train future statesmen (Decline of the West, tr. C. F. 
Atkinson, Vol. II, p. 414). Equally an iil-conceived institution will work well 
enough if people wish to make it work. The liberwm veto of the Polish Diet, 
which is the stock example of a wayward constitutional arrangement, 
would have had no bad consequences if it had been tacitly understood that 
the right of veto was to be exercised with the greatest restraint. The same 
is true of social institutions. Roman marriages, except for the very few 
contracted by the elaborate procedure of confarreatio, could be dissolved 
without the intervention of the State, but until 231 B.c., several centuries 
after the foundation of Rome, no divorce occurred. An institution con- 
sidered in itself may not reveal the spirit of the age, for the institution 
may have fallen into desuetude or even been totally discontinued for cen- 
turies, as was the case with judicial combat in England, which was not 
repealed till the last century. But the manner in which an institution is 
operated reveals the spirit of the age. 

(d) The three deepest layers of human activity, where human creative- 
ness ranges most freely, are art, religion and philosophy. The questions 
whether there are general artistic styles as well as the idiosyncrasies of 
individual artists, whether there are such styles prevailing among a society 
in an age, and whether the style prevailing in a society changes in different 
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ages, are all to be answered in the affirmative. For critics and historians 
of art have recognized and named certain styles characterizing certain ages 
of European society artistically, such as Gothic, Baroque, Rococo and 
Romantic. Whereas at one time the architectural styles or ‘ orders’ of 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian were regarded as eternal models to be adopted 
as one pleased, they now appear transient Greco-Roman styles. Genius, 
as Kant emphasised, is exemplary originality, and it is therefore incom. 
patible with genius to adopt a ready-made style in the production of which 
one is not oneself participating—the Renaissance revival of Greco-Roman 
architectural styles was no apish imitation, but a revival with a difference, 
as witness the dome which Leonardo and Bramante made the centre of 
the whole building and Vignola’s domed hall which met the Roman Church’s 
demand for a long hall. Admittedly antique designs may simply be copied, 
but, as Ortega urges, this is like wearing fancy dress. Styles are elaborated 
according to the dictates of taste, which is the feeling of conformity with 
one’s ideal. Hence where the style belongs to the age, it manifests the ideal 
of the age. In confirmation of this, it may be mentioned that certain names 
of architectural and literary styles, e.g. Baroque and Romantic, are some- 
times used to designate an age as a whole and not only its artistic products, 
Religion, although it deals expressly with the conduct of life, might 
seem at first sight impenetrable to the spirit of the age by reason of its 
conservative tendency. Did not the Arval Brethren in the days of the Roman 
Empire continue to sing ancient chants which they barely understood ? 
But although fossils of this kind are not unknown in religious practices, it 
is the spirit of the age which makes them fossils. When the Arval Brethren’s 
chants had become hardly understood, the old Roman religion was an 
ossified affair of outward observances, and it was the mystery religions which 
were the genuine faiths. Let scriptures and dogmas be declared unalterable, 
nevertheless if they are to be understood they have to be interpreted, 
and the spirit of the age creeps into the interpretation. Porphyry remarked 
that his Christian antagonists objected to certain crudities in the Old Testa- 
ment as much as he did, only they eliminated them by means of far-fetched 
allegorical explanations (Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., V1, 19). To-day the alle- 
gorical explanations of the Fathers are uncongenial, but the quest for the 
historical Jesus showed how far we had travelled from primitive Christianity 
even in the Protestant Churches which aspired to return to it. 
Philosophy is in its origin and essence an endeavour to conceive the 
world so that we can live in it, an attempt to think out an ideal of life. It 
embraces some who did not style themselves philosophers, such as the 
Church Fathers and certain Popes of the Middle Ages, and conversely not 
all those who call themselves philosophers prosecute its original aim. Yet 
owing to the persistent tradition of calling everything in question, because 
to think is to put and answer questions and so the attempt to conceive the 
universe entails taking nothing absolutely for granted, even the most vestigial 
forms of philosophy constitute, at least in their polemic, a sort of barometer 
of the climate of ideals. Whatever the logical cogency of the Logical Posi- 
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tivists’ speculations, they are undeniably of value to the historian as a 
pointer to a widespread repugnance to anything metaphysical and a belief 
in the applicability of natuval science to all human affairs. 


§7. CONCLUSION 


In the first section there were set out three implications of the idea of 
the ripeness of an age for some project, and these implications constituted 
requirements which had to be met for the idea to be valid. The requirements 
seem now to be satisfied :— 

(a) The permeation of all activities in an age by the prevailing ideal 
of life produces the physiognomy of the age, its distinctive set of features. 
Hence an age does constitute a recognizable situation and not a jumble of 
situations. 

(b) An ideal is a human achievement and is created laboriously by 
questioning previous ideals. Hence an ideal of life is developed and does 
not simply occur. Saint-Simon’s distinction between stable and revolution- 
ary eras is a distinction of emphasis, for there is some stability in a revol- 
utionary era and some revolution in a stable era. The negative edge of 
development is not pronounced in a stable era, but it is present. 

(c) The age as such offers opportunities consisting of facilities for action 
in response to the demands of the ideal of life. In this way an age can be 
said to be ripe for some enterprise, though the opportunity has still to be 
seen and taken. The mere presence of an opportunity is not enough to 
ensure its being seen, as every chess-player knows from his own horrible 
oversights. For seeing an opportunity is an intellectual vision, a vision not 
of a material object but of a possibility, and that needs not only attention 
but imagination as well. The player who sees a winning combination has 
to conjure it up by an effort of imagination. 

The antique perplexity about the success of Alexander, whether it was 
due to his ability or to his luck, is thus unravelled. A man has to act not 
in a void but in an actual situation which offers definite facilities and diffi- 
culties—though the manner in which he exploits the facilities rests with him, 
as is illustrated by a celebrated retort of Themistocles. A political opponent 
who had been born in the miserable little island of Seriphos said to him 
sourly : ‘ You would not have achieved your present position, if you had 
not been born in Athens’. ‘ Quite true’, he replied, ‘and you would not 
have achieved it, if you had been born in Athens’. Hegel pointed out in 
the Introduction to his Philosophy of History that what distinguished world- 
historical characters such as Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon was that, 
although bent on the prosecution of their own schemes, they had an insight 
into the exigencies of their age. 


§8. Ermoaur 

The idea that projects must wait till the time is ripe for them is not 
only a maxim for statesmen, it is also a principle of historiography, inciting 
the historian to investigate how some project harmonized with the ideals 
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of the time. Consider, for instance, the invention of printing by Europeans 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. Printing is a method of reproducing 
writing quickly and cheaply, and it is therefore not a matter of luck that 
it appeared only when the production of a large number of copies had become 
a pressing problem . Writing goes back a long way, but there was usually 





no need for many copies of official and commercial documents, while religious | 


books were in primitive times something to be jealously guarded. There ig 


some evidence that Pisistratus had a collection ot books, and certainly by / 


the time of Socrates there were Athenians who made collections of the works 
of poets and sophists. Yet Plato, who so studied and treasured his copies 
of the mimes of Sophron that they were found under his pillow, insisted 
that books were only an inferior substitute for conversation, seeing that 
they would not answer questions and so provide genuine understanding 
but merely stuffed the reader with information. Aristotle, who needed a 
great deal of information for his zoological and political studies, founded a 
systematic library himself and persuaded the Ptolemies to found the Alex. 


——ey 


andria Library which made Alexandria a centre of scholarship. The number | 


of scholars and students was, however, quite small. Julius Caesar founded 
a state library at Rome, and under the Empire it became fashionable to 


possess a library even if one did not read the books. What appealed to | 


the Romans of the Empire, however, was the public reading. Even in St. 
Augustine’s day reading silently was something extraordinary. In short, 
for classical antiquity books were only a succedaneum for spoken discourse 
and there was no urgent problem of book production. After the illiteracy 
of the Dark Ages the revival of learning produced a demand for books as 
a source of wisdom. To satisfy the demand for books (a luxury on the stan- 


dard of Diogenes) by men like Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford, who kept twenty | 


books of Aristotle at his beddes heed, stationers began standardizing them 
and systematically organizing copyists. The books wanted were, however, 
mainly works of authority, i.e. works of religion, law and Aristotle, including 





the pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets, and the number of their readers | 


was limited. With the humanism of the fifteenth century, on the other 
hand, the demand for books was vastly increased by a demand for literature, 
and educated people, not only scholars, began enthusiastically to form lib- 
raries. It then became a pressing problem to produce many copies of literary 
works quickly and cheaply, and the invention of printing was the solution. 
(It is worth mentioning that the first books to be printed in English were 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye and The Game and Playe of the Chesse.) 
Not that printing might not have been invented, for people might have been 
unimaginative. It might, again, have been invented earlier, but in that case 
it would have been just a toy or curiosity. After all, the Chinese did invent 
it some centuries earlier but made little of it. As an effective technical 
invention printing had to wait for its time. 
A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 


Bromley. 
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THE MIND-DEPENDENCE OF OBJECTS 


At the end of his review of Nature, Mind and Modern Science! Professor 


’ Blanshard complains that ‘the proof that the qualities of physical things 
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are relative to mind, the relation between consciousness and earlier phases 
in mental evolution, the relation between mind as a system already complete 
and mind as the enterprise of achieving that system, are left in too deep a 
twilight ’. As these matters are fundamental to the kind of theory of know- 
ledge that I favour, they should not be left in deeper twilight than is un- 
avoidable and I shall do my best to shed a little more light on them. It 
can hardly be much, however, because the subject requires far more research 
that I have yet been able to undertake, but it may be possible, at least, to 
clarify some points and guard against possible misunderstandings. 


I 


First, let us examine the contention that the qualities of physical things 
are relative to mind. I have not myself made this assertion in so many 
words, but Professor Blanshard thinks I am committed to it and should 
do more to defend it. Obviously the first step must be to remove its ambig- 
uities. ‘The qualities of physical objects’ is a phrase which has at least 
two distinguishable references. (i) It may be used to refer to those qualities 
which we directly perceive in physical things—colours, sounds, scents and 
the like—which have been called secondary qualities and which Locke and 
others have declared to be mind-dependent. (ii) It may refer to the pro- 
perties of physical things, possibly never directly perceived at all, which 
determine their nature and their behaviour. I hesitate to call these ‘ primary 
qualities ’ because the primary qualities of which Locke and other philo- 
sophers speak are qualities which we perceive. As Berkeley pointed out 
they are really properties of certain of the secondary qualities, whereas 
many of the properties of physical things to which I refer here may not be 
at all perceptible as such. They include such properties as radiation of 
energy, electrical charge, chemical affinity and so forth. It will readily be 
seen that the line to be drawn between such properties and what have been 
called primary qualities will be uncertain. Radiation, electrical charge, 
chemical affinity and the like are closely related to spatio-temporal charac- 
ters, and primary qualities are either themselves spatio-temporal (shape, 
size, position, movement) or closely dependent on space and time (number, 
solidity, impenetrability). These primaries are themselves dependent upon 
the physical properties of things (e.g the shape of a crystal upon its chemical 
and physical properties, as also its solidity). Yet primary qualities and 
physical properties are by no means the same. 


'The Philosophical Quarterly, April, 1955. 
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Qualities, taken in the first sense, are immediate objects of sense—this 
I think is admitted on all hands. I am myself unable to distinguish in my 
own experience of sensation between anything describable as an act of 
consciousness and the immediate object of consciousness. Moore, like 
Brentano and Meinong, claims that he can, but Russell asserts that the 
act and the object of sensation are indistinguishable? and Bosanquet also 
holds this view,* which I suppose would have been held by Locke as well, 


and undoubtedly by Berkeley. I have argued‘ that Moore fails to make 


the distinction significant because he alleges that the object is the same in, 
as it is out of, relation to consciousness. We seem forced therefore to the 
conclusion that every immediate object of consciousness is, so to speak, 
itself the ‘ stuff’ of consciousness and none can exist unperceived. Their 
esse is percipi and Berkeley cannot be gainsaid. ‘ Unsensed sensa’ is a 
contradiction in terms, and the term ‘sense-data’ is legitimate if at all, 
not as meaning ‘ given for sensing’ but as meaning ‘ sense-given data ’ (for 
inference or some further process of thinking). 

If ‘ esse is percipi’ is intended (as Berkeley intended it) to apply to all 
physical existents, it is not a tautology and Berkeley certainly did not so 
regard it. But if its application is restricted to sensa it is a tautology for 
what we mean by the phrase ‘ immediate object of sense ’, as above explained, 
is that which constitutes and is constituted as consciousness and cannot 
therefore be anything unsensed. The decision, that ‘ the qualities of physical 
things are relative to mind’, in this sense of ‘ quality’, is thus a purely 
linguistic decision and may be thought by some to be trivial. 

Before we can decide whether or not the qualities of physical things in 
the second sense (physical properties) are relative to mind we must clear 
away further ambiguities. Whatever my mind may be, it is obvious that 
when I am aware of an object, that object bears some relation to my mind 
and so is ‘ relative to’ it. But this is not what Professor Blanshard means 
when he asks for better arguments for the relativity to mind of physical 
qualities. If, however, ‘ relative to’ means ‘ dependent for existence upon ’, 
then I do not wish to argue at all that the physical properties of things are 


‘relative to’ my mind or any other particular personal mind. It may be } 


doubted if even Berkeley wished to maintain that they were, for he admits 
the persistence in existence of qualities when they are not perceived by 
human spirits, so long as they are perceived by God, and he postulates a 
* settled order of nature ’ dependent upon God’s will, by reference to which 
veridical perceptions can be distinguished from illusions. But whatever 
may be the case with Berkeley, the so-called ‘ objective idealists’ are all 
careful to distinguish between finite minds and mind absolute or universal, 
and they none of them argue for the dependence of the existence of the 
physical properties of things upon finite minds. 


*See Analysis of Mind, pp. 17, 141 f. and Our Knowledge of the External World, 
83 


*See Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind, p. 49. 
“Nature Mind and Modern Science, p. 154. 
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I should myself be willing to confine the term ‘ mind ’ to the finite con- 
sciousness, if I were convinced that the most significant characteristics of 
human mentality could not be discerned (admittedly in forms of varying 
adequacy and completeness) throughout nature, and if I were not conse- 
quently led to conclude that they form part of a reality more ultimate and 
complete in just these characteristics. We might still be inclined to with- 
hold the name ‘ mind ’ from the less adequate forms, but from the complete 
form we hardly can. Whether we restrict or extend the use of the word 
depends on whether we think it more important to emphasize differences 
or draw attention to identities. But if we restrict it, it is not true that the 
qualities of physical things are relative to mind in any way which would 
make their existence wholly dependent upon finite consciousness. If we 
extend it, there is much more to be said. 


Il 


Before developing this side of the matter, however, I wish to clarify 
my own position with regard to Russell, Moore and Price (to name no others 
holding similar views. In criticising them’ I was not attempting to establish 
my own positive doctrine. My intention was only to show that the meta- 
physical doctrine (tacitly or openly) presupposed by their arguments com- 
mits them to a position from which Berkeley is unassailable. As I have tried 
to make clear, I myself reject Berkeley’s view—not simply because it is 
repugnant to common sense, but because I find it internally incoherent, 
and because I think it can be shown to be false in relation to a more compre- 
hensive, more coherent and more intelligible theory, which is therefore 
more credible. But the writers I have attacked are not in a position to reject 
Berkeley’s idealism without involving themselves in contradiction. 

My argument against Moore is, admittedly, in part an argumentum ad 
hominem—and it is this part to which Professor Blanshard objects. But I 
do not think, as he does, that it is fallacious for that reason. Moore, in his 
own analysis of sensation into object and consciousness, is attempting to 
isolate a something not cognized to which consciousness is added. That 
this is so is borne out by his earlier analysis of esse (in ‘ esse is percipi ’) into 
two constituents, percipi + 2. My parody of his argument was designed 
to reaveal that this something = 2 is (i) the same sort of fiction as Locke’s 
idea of substance in general,® or else (ii) a surreptitious reintroduction of 
that quality which is by definition an immediate object of sense—what 
Moore himself previously identified as that part of esse which is percipi (and 
not x), or else (iii) a confusion of both of these. I have no doubt that in 
Moore’s thinking it is the third. 

The answer to Professor Blanshard’s question, ‘Js the confusion that 
was committed in the first case also committed in the second ? ” is there- 

5Nature Mind and Modern Science, pp. 42 ff. 


°Cf. ibid., p. 152. 
*Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. V, p. 169. 
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fore that the confusion alleged in the first case is not committed there but 
is committed in the second. The error supposed to be involved in talking 
about the sensation of blue—that of ‘ not distinguishing two elements in 
the meaning of “sensation ’’. . .’ assumes that there are two such elements, 
but here I join company with Russell and Bosanquet and deny that the 
sensed can be distinguished from the sensing any more than the existent 
can be distinguished from the existing. Moore, however, first invents a 
non-existent element which he then distinguishes from the sensation, and 
having done so, proceeds to confuse the two by surreptitiously and indis- 
criminately substituting one for the other. It is a confusion between an 
element of consciousness and something that is no element of consciousness 
and for the existence of which we have no evidence—something, we know 
not what. This, like Kant’s Ding-an-sich, is the ghost of Locke’s substance 
and that again is the lingering shadow of the external physical entity which 
is supposed to be the original source of the ‘ simple ideas of sense ’, the im- 
mediate objects of our consciousness. 

A similar confusion is committed in the doctrine of unsensed sensibilia. 
My denial of them Professor Blanshard calls ‘a short way with dissenters ’ 
and professes lack of confidence in it as an argument. But I am far from 
imagining that it establishes anything more than the existence of a confusion 
like the above in the minds of those who advocate the doctrine. They 
confuse two senses of the word ‘ object ** : one in which it means what is im- 
mediately sensed—the sensum—and one in which it means the physical thing 
and its properties, usually assumed to be the original cause of the sensum. 
Again my argument is designed to do no more than demonstrate that where 
the assumption is made of a causal relation between physical things and the 
mind, and the end effect of the causal chain between them is assumed to be 
the sensum, one is committed to a theory of knowledge which must confine 
consciousness to sensa and their derivatives, and which can provide no 
basis for any belief in unsensed sensibilia. Those who contend for unsensed 
sensibilia are trying to have it both ways and they appear to succeed only 
so far as they confuse (and cause the unwary likewise to confuse), in the 
word ‘ object ’, the sensum with the physical thing alleged to cause it. This 
confusion is easy to make because sensa are abstractions made for the 
purpose of theoretical analyiss and are unknown to common sense ; so that 
in ordinary parlance the word ‘ object’ refers only to the physical thing 
(or something standing to our knowledge in analogous relations). Thus we 
speak of chairs and tables as ‘ objects’ but not normally of colour patches 
and noises. Causal and representative theories of perception, however, 
construct these familiar ‘ objects ’ out of sensa of which the real things are 
supposed to be the original causes. The real things are thus removed beyond 
the reach of consciousness and cease to be objects at all. Yet the confusion 
between the real thing and the phenomenal object lingers, and philosophers 
who espouse such theories are in consequence very prone to confuse the 


®Cf. Nature Mind and Modern Science, pp. 145, 147-8. 
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sensa with the external causes, so that they are led into a belief in unsensed 
sensibilia which their own presuppositions will not sustain. For those who 
are still determined to adhere in some manner to a Lockeian type of realism, 
this belief, rooted in this confusion, seems to offer a refuge from the un- 
palatable consequences of Berkeley’s logic and its inexorable outcome in 
Hume’s scepticism. But the escape is merely apparent and the doctrine 
rests upon an equivocation which renders it fallacious. 

My contention has been that the views of Russell, Broad, Moore and 
Price are all infected with this error, and their successors, Wittgenstein, 
Carnap, Ayer and finally the linguistic analysts have tried to correct it 
by various philosophical catharses resulting in a new (though disguised) 
form of sceptical nihilism. This course of thought seems to me to offer 
no satisfactory way out of the labyrinth into which Locke led us. It pro- 
vides at most a technique which appears to dispose of problems only by 
evading them.'° The one sound remedy is to renounce altogether the meta- 
physical presupposition of a world of physical objects in external relation, 
some of which, (to use Samuel Alexander’s phrase) being ‘ more gifted ’ 
than others, receive ‘ideas’ or ‘sensa’ as the end product of chains of 
causation, and so become conscious. 


III 


My own view of the relation between ‘ the qualities of physical objects ’ 
and the mind presumes a different approach. The existence of sensa, as 
more than abstractions made in the service of a theory, I deny altogether. 
Mr. G. A. Paul and other linguistic analysts have been unable to find evidence 
for their existence and seek to explain linguistically the belief that some 
have reposed in them. But my own reasons for rejecting sensa are those so 
admirably—and I think incontrovertibly—developed by Joachim in the 
second of his Logical Studies. Consciousness I hold to be a later phase in a 
process of development which is a process of unification, or what Whitehead 
calls ‘ concrescence ’, in which each phase is more whole and more complexly 
integrated than its predecessor. The whole process is envisaged as a scale 
of increasingly complex wholes, the greater complexity of each successive 
whole being matched by its superior unification or integrity. Consciousness 
is not a sort of picture or reflection of an original or archetype, nor even an 
illumination (as by a search-light) of an object more or less remote from the 
source of illumination. It is an activity raising an existing organic complex 
to a higher power of comprehensiveness and unification, and the objects of 
consciousness are elements discriminated within this complex totality. 
What have been called sense data are such discriminated elements. They 
are not isolable but are distinguishable as moments in a total state of aware- 
ness, which derive their recognizable character entirely from the nature of 
the totality in which they are moments, as the hexagonal cell in a honeycomb 


*Cf. Collingwood, Autobiography (Oxford, 1939), p. 52. 
Cf, ‘ Misleading Analyses ’, Philosophical Quarterly, Vol, III, pp. 289-300, 
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derives its recognizable shape from the juxtaposition of the surrounding 
cells. The character of the total state of awareness is, moreover, always 
an active, discursive movement at once articulating and unifying the ele- 
ments which constitute it, so that nowhere within it can any process of 
analysis discover simple data, merely given for subsequent manipulation 
by further mental processes. The constituents of consciousness are like 
Leibnizian organisms, themselves made up of organisms.!! 

As consciousness is a late phase of a developmental process, so, within 
consciousness, there are stages of development ranging from rudimentary 
sensory awareness to highly articulated cognition of concrete objects in a 
world common to numerous minds in mutual communication, and, further, 
to theoretical conceptions of wide fields of reality and to comprehensive 
cosmologies. It may or may not be the case that at every stage of conscious 
activity, there is a sensory element or moment. But at no stage, however 
rudimentary, is there a bare, immediate awareness of simple sense qualities, 
as such. So far as anything is cognized it is distinguished from what is in 
contrast with it and by integration of parts discriminated within itself. All 
cognition is thus discursive and none the merely passive awareness of a 
simple datum. 

There is no absolute break between the process of conscious development 
and the prior process upon which it supervenes. The physical thing is part 
of the latter and its relation to mind when it becomes an object of conscious- 
ness is not on the same level as its relation to other physical things. It is 
not analogous to spatial relation—not a kind of ‘ compresence ’, as has so 
often been assumed. The assumption is, no doubt, venial because it is so 
readily suggested by the relation of ‘ compresence ’ between the living body 
and other material bodies. But the living body is an organism, functioning 
in organic and indissoluble interaction with an environment, that is only 
relatively alien to it, and is at various levels of development, more or less 
integrated into a single system by the organic functioning of the living thing. 
The relation of the body to other bodies is therefore not simply spatial nor 
even simply physical—it is biological. This fact is overlooked by those who, 
like Alexander, think in terms of compresence. Alexander’s own examples 
illustrate this oversight. Things, he says, behave in the presence of other 
things each according to its specific character : ‘ The plant lives, grows and 
breathes, and twines round a stick . . . the mind knows ’.!2 The behaviour 
of the plant, however, is the important factor and it is its specific nature 
which determines that behaviour, not the simple relation of compresence. 
Its specific nature, moreover, is biological and it transforms the relation 
of ‘ compresence’ into something of a higher order than mere spatial to- 
getherness. Living, growing and breathing are obvious examples of be- 
haviour which welds together, into one indissoluble whole, both internal 
and external environment. Breathing, for instance, is a complicated organi¢ 


“Cf, Monadology, 70. 
12Space Time and Deity, II, p. 81. 
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activity delicately regulated in mammals to maintain a balance between 
quantities of chemical substances and between chemical reactions, and in 
plants to provide necessary materials for photosynthesis. The plant’s 
twining around a stick is again no mere spatial relation but is an effectual 
assimilation by the plant of the stick as its own support. Similarly the 
relation between the roots of a plant and the surrounding soil is more anal- 
ogous to that of the blood vessels of a mammalian body and the surrounding 
tissues than to that between, say, a drainpipe and the earth. 

Organism and environment are therefore distinguished from each other 
only relatively. No sharp line can be drawn between them and in the last 
resort they must be treated as organically continuous. And consciousness, 
as we know it, arises only at a high level of organic development where the 
integration of organism and environment (or in slightly different language 
the adaptation of organism to environment and vice versa’) is very intimate. 
At this level it is, in fact, largely through the medium of consciousness that 
the integration takes place. One might even say that conscious activity is 
itself the form which this integration takes. Consequently the relation 
between the conscious mind and the physical thing which becomes its object, 
is an organic relation—no mere juxtaposition of things existing at different 
levels of development, but the transformation of what exists in one form at 
a lower level into another form at a higher level of organic wholeness. The 
conscious mind, on this view is not confined within the limits of one material 
body but is the emergent consciousness of the whole organic complex which 
includes that body (the biological organism) and its environment. Subject 
and object are inseparable moments in a single totality apart from which 
neither has its recognizable character. In fact, they are not even distinguish- 
able as, for instance, two different organs in the living body are distinguish- 
able from each other. Because the mind is not another ‘ thing ’, or another 
organ, it is the whole complex raised to a higher power of integral unity ; 
and the object is a factor or constituent within that complex. To think 
of the mind and the object as two things on the physical level mutually in 
external relation is to commit a category mistake, as in Professor Ryle’s 
example of the University and the Colleges at Oxford. 

The object, as cognized, is therefore obviously ‘ mind-dependent ’, for 
without the mind there would be no cognized object. The object, as cog- 
nized, is an inseparable constituent in an organic totality and the mind is 
that totality at a high level of integration, within which alone the object 
has its cognized character. This all but tautological assertion is worth making 
because it is so often denied. But the physical thing which becomes an 
object to a mind when it is cognized has some existence of its own at a level 
of development below that of consciousness. We assign to it, at this lower 


Adaptation is not a simple one-way process. The activity of the organism itself 
affects the environment and in many cases adapts it to its own purposes—e.g. the 
creation of a favourable habitat by social insects like termites, bees and wasps, the 
activity of colonial marine organisms such as corals, and the production by fungi of 
bactericidal anti-biotics. 
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level, physical properties. But, for three reasons, we cannot say that it has 
those properties at that level independently of the mind. 

(i) Our conception of the thing and its physical properties is a deliberate 
abstraction made by the physical scientist for the purpose of precise study, 
and while it is valid within the limits set by that purpose, it cannot be 
absolutely asserted of the thing as it really is. 

(ii) Our conception of the physical thing and its properties is relative 
to the degree of intellectual development (and scientific advance) we have 
reached when we conceive them. They are differently conceived to-day from 
what they were thought to be in the 17th century and were then differently 
conceived from what they were thought to be in the 12th century a.D. or 
in the 6th century B.c. 

(iii) The thing ‘ in itself’ is not an isolable entity—is not, in fact, ‘ in 
itself’. It is not a separable member of a collective world (what Alexander 
called a ‘ democracy of things’). The universe itself I hold to be a totality 
of constituent elements and developmental phases interrelated analogously 
to the elements and phases which constitute the life of an organism. But 
organism is a category inadequate to the whole of reality and can be applied 
to it only analogically. Hence what a thing with its properties really is 
depends upon its ‘ organic’ interrelation with other constituents in this 
totality. And it is clear that in the totality it cannot be independent of or 
separable from those phases which mark the level of conscious mind. To 
know what the thing really is we should have to be omniscient, but what 
we do know of it is probably nearer the truth than any notion of a separate 
entity existing independently of mind. The best we can do is to say that 
the lower phases of development are pregnant with what will emerge as 
the higher phases and as these are mental phases, mind should be in some 
way immanent, implicit or potential in the lower phases, as it is explicit 
and actual in the later. 


IV 


So we are brought to the next question on which Professor Blanshard 
desires more light, that of the relation between consciousness and the earlier 
stages of mental evolution. I presume that ‘ mental’ is here given the wide 
sense in which mind is taken to be immanent in reality below the conscious 
level, for if not the question falls away. Mental evolution in the narrower 
sense is the evolution of conscious mind and the earlier stages are part of 
it—not related to it from without. 

To throw more light upon this is a heavy demand, for it involves in- 
vestigation of that obscure relationship between consciousness and the un- 
conscious process, which are nevertheless appropriately termed ‘ mental’, 
upon which our conscious awareness is built—for instance, the unconscious 
interpretation and placing in space and time of sensibly perceived qualities 
which is subservient to the perception of objects, the unconscious nxdtives 
which lie behind deliberate action, the unconscious temperamental influences 
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that direct our conscious judgements and predilections. These again are 
closely related to still more obscure processes which still have some claim 
to be called ‘ mental ’, like the proprioceptive awareness of the position of 
the limbs, the delicate muscular adjustments accompanying consciously 
willed movement and that sort of learning known as muscular habituation. 
Obscure though the connexion may be, I have no doubt that there is no 
break in continuity between these and the processes more usually described 
simply as hiological—respiration, digestion, metabolism, reproduction and 
growth. To say very much about the interrelation of these different levels 
of mind is hardly possible in the present state of our knowledge and even 
so much as is possible would require more psychological and biological 
information than I have at my command. It is even doubtful whether the 
task does not lie outside the province of the philosopher. But I shall venture 
to make some few suggestions of a general character. 

Analysis of biological processes reveals in them an integrative character 
which is displayed most fully and characteristically in conscious mind itself. 
The most arresting feature of biological processes is their tendency to syste- 
matic self-regulation in the service of the organic totality to which they 
belong. Many eminent biologists have drawn attention to this characteristic 
of living activity. J. S. Haldane insists that it is what marks off the biological 
from the physico-chemical. Joseph Needham is equally impressed by it. 
Driesch was so insistent on the fact that living activity is governed by a 
unifying cause that he postulates entelechy to account for it, and Bertalanffy 
asserts that no biological facts are explicable except ‘ organismically ’, in 
terms of systematic, organic wholes which determine the nature and be- 
haviour of their constituents. It is this character of the biological, also, 
that led Bergson to deny the primacy of matter and to make it derivative 
from l’élan vital. This integrative tendency in biological processes becomes 
more marked in the unconscious psychological processes. Muscular ‘ mem- 
ory’ and habituation are the co-ordination of neural and muscular action 
subservient to a purpose (conscious or merely biological) which operates in 
the activity as a unifying principle. The instinctive activity of insects and 
birds (especially nest-building) provides further exemplification of compli- 
cated acts automatically performed but organised together with a high 
degree of unity of purpose. Instinct is possibly a stage higher in the mental 
scale than muscular habit, but its integrative character is the same. The 
subconscious interpretation and inference that informs sense perception 
serves the same sort of function. The ‘ manifold of sense ’, in itself random 
and chaotic, is selectively and discriminately ordered and fitted together to 
constitute objects for conscious perception. 

Each stage seems to be a more effective, more flexible and so more 
comprehensive and coherent phase o. integration, and it seems to me that 
the most fruitful method of approach to the problem of consciousness might 
well be to regard it as no more (nor less) than the special form of integrative 
unity achieved at a certain phase of the continuous process of integration. 
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The lower phases provide the material for further integration at the con- 
scious level, but consciousness adds no new entity or constituent to the 
material—it is not an addendum brought into special relation with an al- 
ready existing complex, but a further unification of the complex within 
itself and with other related complexes of vital activity. Its object is what 
it unifies, and awareness of the object is the achievement by the object of 
self-awareness. One might almost say of consciousness what Aristotle says 
of pleasure that it supervenes upon the (integrative) activity ‘as the bloom 
of youth does upon those in the flower of their age ’.14 This is not, however, 
to say that consciousness is epiphenomenal, because it transforms the 
activity and raises it to a higher plane. It transforms mere instinct and 
habit into intelligent conduct and mere feeling and sensation into reasoning 
and knowledge. 

Needham*™ and Bertalanffy’* have both drawn attention to the series 
of systematic structures which constitute natural entities, from the energy 
system of the atom, to the stuctural pattern of inorganic molecules and 
crystals and from these to the complex totality of organic molecules, the 
living cell and the functional integrity of the organism. Bertalanffy traces 
the same principle of systematic wholeness in the dynamic equilibrium of 
the ‘ population system ’ (biocoenosis) of a geographical area.!? The nature 
of each of these totalities is fundamentally what Bosanquet describes as 
the concrete universal—a systematic structure composed of varied parts, 
each playing into the other so as to be mutually complementary, and such 
that the place and character and behaviour of each in the whole is determined 
by the principle of organization which governs both the phases of its life 
history and the interrelated functionings of its parts. It is not necessary to 
insist on Bosanquet’s technical terminology. Call these unities what you 
will. What is important is to recognize their existence and their character 
and these are far more widely acknowledged (as I shall demonstrate below) 
than is often admitted. Bosanquet’s phrase, however, has this advantage, 
that it focuses attention upon the fact that the principle of organization 
is the same as that which governs logical coherence in a theory. It is, in 
fact, the characteristic principle of systematic scientific and speculative 
thinking and is, therefore, the hall-mark of the highest activity of the mind. 

If, as I have tried to suggest above, biological processes are continuous 
with psychological (and who nowadays is anxious to deny that they are ?) 
and that the unconscious and sensuous mental processes are continuous 
with the intelligent and speculative, we have a scale of forms, an evolutionary 
scale, throughout which a single principle is operative and is more fully 
and more perfectly exemplified in each higher phase. It is the identical 
element running through the process of which the different and successive 


l4Nicomachean Ethics, 1174 b 33. 

5 Vide Joseph Needham, ‘ Integrative Levels’ in Time the Refreshing River, and 
Order and Life. 

1sLudwig von Bertalanffy, Problems of Life, esp. Ch. Il, 

0p. cit., pp. 50-4, 
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phases are varying manifestations. As the mind and the processes of thinking 
are its highest manifestation, the presence of this principle in the lower 
phases, and the continuity of development from them is what we mainly 
indicate when we allege the immanence of mind in lower nature, while it 
is also this identical principle running through the entire scale of forms 
which supplies the link between its successive stages. 

The recognition of the existence and character of wholes above described 
is, as I have said, more widely acknowledged, if only by implication, than 
is usually admitted. Apart from the examples discoverable in the accounts 
of physico-chemical and biological systems given by the scientists, the 
philosophers least sympathetic to Bosanquet’s views provide numerous 
examples of inadvertent application of the principle he defends. Let us 
briefly consider Lord Russe’\’s famous perspective theory. According to 
this, physical things are systems intricately constructed from the sense- 
data and sensibilia existing in different perspectives or views of the world 
from various points in physical or ‘ perspective’ space. The construction 
requires the correlation of data in neighbouring perspectives with the sensi- 
bilia presumed from these to exist in intervening perspectives. The mutual 
relations of perspectives are determined according to spatio-temporal 
principles of order of a highly systematic character and the correlation of 
data within each perspective and of corresponding data in different perspec- 
tives again demands definite principles of selection, grouping and ordering 
(i) into systems which are things, (ii) into causal chains which link their 
aspects in different perspective, and (iii) into minds or biographies, which 
are differently ordered systems of constituents the same as or similar to 
those of physical things—sense-data and sensibilia. The whole world picture 
that emerges is a highly complex organization of sensibilia, sense-data, 
perspectives and causal chains ; each entity is itself a systematic structure, 
whether it be physical or mental, and the whole is a texture of interwoven 
causal chains (some physical, some mnemic and some both), which it would 
be murder to dissect. It is astonishing that Russell should find it necessary 
in the same book in which he expounds all this, to aver that the view of 
the world, as a systematic totality in which everything is related to every- 
thing else ‘ resolves itself into the poverty of imagination ’.“* To the un- 
prejudiced reader, however, it will be plain that Russell is throughout 
unconsciously instantiating the principle of organization and system upon 
which Bosanquet and others constantly insist. 

Professor Price’s account of perception provides us with another example 
of the same unwitting application of this principle, in his doctrine of families 
of sense data. These consist of the mutually constructible sensa, which 
form the nuclear or ‘standard’ solid of any sensibly perceived material 
object, along with the various convergent distortion series systematically 
linked with the standard data. The ‘logical constructions’, in Professor 
Ayer’s theory, by which we constitute material objects out of sense-data, 


Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 20. 
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though they are not the same as Price’s ‘ families ’, involve the same principle 
of systematic unification. And Ayer’s account, in Chapter V of Language, 
Truth and Logic,'® of the systematic interdependence of empirical hypotheses 
governing the process of verification is yet another instance. 

Finally, we have the outstanding example of Professor Ryle’s account 
of the mind with its acquired dispositions. These dispositions are tendencies 
to act in certain ways variously appropriate to different situations but 
always so as to produce the same effect or character. Few writers have 
brought out more clearly and with happier exemplification than Professor 
Ryle the way in which different but always relevant activities constitute 
the systematic expression of a single tendency or disposition. ‘ However 
often and stoutly a skater avers to us or to himself, that the ice will bear, 
he shows that he has his qualms, if he keeps to the edge of the pond, calls 
his children away from the middle, keeps his eye on the life-belts or con- 
tinually speculates what would happen if the ice broke ’.* 

Now this degree of systematically unified behaviour is possible only at 
the conscious level of mind. It is typical of what Ryle calls ‘ the higher 
grade dispositions of people’. But there is systematically unified behaviour 
also at lower instinctive and unconscious levels, as Ryle recognizes ; and 
the line between these different levels cannot be sharply drawn nor between 
them and those still lower in the biological and physico-chemical scale. 
The series is a single series and is integrated, as such, by the same principle 
that integrates each of its phases and unifies (for example) the process of 
development from the egg-cell to the adult individual, in genetics. If one 
admits all this, but still dissents from the proposal to call the whole series 
the development of mind, one differs from those who accept the proposal 
only in a decision about the use of a word. And if all I have written still 
leaves, in too deep a twilight, the relation between the earlier stages of this 
development and consciousness, this can only be remedied by further 
research. 


V 


The manifestation of the essential characteristic of mind with pro- 
gressively increasing fullness seems to point irresistably to the conclusion 
that the resulting scale of forms does not culminate in human mentality 
the shortcomings of which are apparent to itself. It is also justifiable on 
the evidence to assume that the universe as a whole is a unity of the same 
character as those totalities which it includes. Among them are finite 
minds, so the totality which includes and transcends them can scarcely be 
a mere physical universe, but must itself be of the nature of a mind at a 
level of perfection beyond the merely finite, though what the transfinite is 
like in detail we do not and cannot know. Much that Aquinas says of God, 


Esp. pp. 94-5 (second edition). 
The Concept of Mind, p. 45, 
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that Spinoza says of Substance, and that Hegel and Bradley say of the 
Absolute, follows naturally upon such a position. 

Here we may turn to the last relation which Professor Blanshard finds 
obscure : that between mind as a system already complete and mind as 
the enterprise of achieving that system. This surely is no other than the 
relation between God’s omniscience and man’s knowing. Mind as the enter- 
prise of discovery is described in the intellectual history of mankind, the 
history of art, of politics, of religion, of science and of philosophy. Mind 
as a complete sytem is what man’s knowledge perennially aspires to be and 
that of which it perpetually falls far short. Our experience, though it is 
a late phase in the process of concrescence, is no more than that. It is 
very far from being the final phase. Internal conflicts still arise within it, 
its parts often fail to cohere and there are blanks and hiatus in our know- 
ledge which constantly demand to be filled in. All our religious inspiration, 
our moral effort, all our reasonings and scientific researches, all our philo- 
sophical speculations are the various ways in which we seek to overcome 
the contradictions and conflicts, which are the incidents of the stage of 
development we have reached, and to bring our consciousness into accordance 
with the complete system—‘ the ideal of reason ’, as Kant called it—which 
foreshadows the Absolute Mind of God. But that is ever beyond our 
finite grasp. Now we see through a glass darkly, but we nevertheless have 
faith that what we see is an image (even if a distorted image) of the truth. 
Our knowledge is imperfect and is a constant endeavour towards the light. 
But we must believe that in it are the seeds of that transcendent truth which 
is the full revelation of the real ; for if we do not believe this, we can believe 
nothing. If in the knowledge we have the truth were not at least implicit, 
it would not be knowledge, and belief could have no foundation. If now 
we do but see through a glass darkly, we still must believe that, if all the 
necessary conditions could be fulfilled, we should see ‘ face-to-face ’. 


Errot E. Harris 
University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 
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EMPIRICISM AND THEORY OF MEANING! 


In the Preface to his Carus Lectures C. I. Lewis expresses a belief about 
the development of modern empiricism. It is a belief so prevalent as to 
be considered a commonplace of recent discussion on the subject. 

‘For contemporary empiricism ’, he writes, ‘the theory of meaning has 
that same intimate connection with epistemology which earlier rationalistic 
and idealistic conceptions assigned to metaphyaics’.2 And the context 
of this statement indicates that Professor Lewis takes predominant interest 
in theory of meaning to be a distinguishing mark not merely of empiricism 
but of contemporary empiricism, since, for one thing, he goes on to attribute 
this new orientation to ‘ present-century studies in exact logic ’. 

Surely this view is too familiar to require much exemplification. We 
might do well, however, to take note of just one more such passage from a 
prominent empiricist of another stripe. Rudolf Carnap’s article on Scientific 
Empiricism in Runes’s Dictionary of Philosophy contains statements such 


as these: ‘. . . the development [of Scientific Empiricism] leads now to a 
comprehensive general theory of signs or semiotic . . . as a basis for phil- 
osophy. .. . [It is] the emphasis on logical analysis of language which 


distinguishes this movement from earlier empiricism. . . .’. 

The thesis which I understand these two empiricists to be sharing with 
a large majority of contemporary philosophers and students of philosophy 
is that one of the essential novelties of twentieth-century empiricism is 
its recognition of the importance of problems of meaning or signification 
and its consequent production of theories of meaning or—more broadly— 
of signs as part of epistemology. I say ‘ twentieth-century ’ empiricism 
because the thesis to which these writers give their support and the one to 
which I want to cali attention is—at least in their view of it—not merely 
a reiteration of Kant’s famous lesson for empiricists. 

Kant teaches that an empirical proposition is meaningful only when 
treated as a kind of conventional sign, only when interpreted within some 
presupposed system ; and it is of course Kant’s special contention that 
only one such system is available. But in general this is a lesson for all 
empiricists, drawn from Kant’s consideration of empiricism in general, and 
if taken seriously by any empiricist it might be expected to give rise to some 
kind of meaning-theory as an essential part of his epistemology. 

The thesis criticized in this paper is then most readily distinguished 
from the Kantian thesis by its adopting as a differentia of contemporary 


1This paper is a slightly revised version of one read under the same title at the 
1955 Meetings of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association. 


"An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois, 1946), p. ix. 
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empiricism what I take to be one way or another necessary to any empiricism. 
Jn a sense this paper is an attempt to apply something like the Kantian 
lesson in an investigation of the nature and history of empiricism. But the 
position urged in this paper is not Kantian except perhaps in attitude. 

The thesis put forward here in the words of Lewis and of Carnap I con- 
sider an important one, since it offers us a key to the understanding of the 
historical development of empiricism and as well to a better appreciation 
of the direction taken by the mainstream of philosophy in our own time. 
And since it is important and almost universally accepted, it becomes 
important also to remind ourselves that it is mainly false. 

For it can be shown, I think, that reliance upon theories of meaning is 
an essential if not a distinguishing mark of any empiricist epistemology, 
and shown without recourse to a question-begging stipulative definition of 
‘empiricism ’. If this can be done, it may amount to no more than making 


, explicit what Kant, in the eighteenth century context, could not be expected 


to stress in detail. 

To put this in terms of the history of philosophy is to contend that 
extent and intensity of interest in problems of meaning may be expected 
to increase during those periods in which the extent and intensity of the 
empiricist temper in philosophy are on the rise. And an inspection of the 
history of philosophy will bear out this contention. 

But a discussion of this historical interconnection is better deferred 
until some attempt has been made at uncovering its cause. In proceeding 
on this plan we may also avoid seeming to confuse empirical with logical 
arguments. 

What I want to show in this paper is, then, first, that it is possible to 
characterize at least some of the more general types of epistemological 
theories* in a way that will indicate which varieties of sign-situations their 
fundamental outlooks commit them to taking account of ; second, that one 
immediate practical result of this characterization is its suggestion of a theory 
about the historical development of empiricism ; and, third, that this theory 
agrees well with the facts of the history of philosophy. 

Rationalist and empiricists alike, since they are all of them human 
beings, may be taken to agree that the first indubitable feature of existence 
—or even, perhaps, all there is to it—is experience, leaving momentarily 
aside questions of ‘ internality ’ and ‘ externality ’ of experience. And since, 
no matter what else is believed about the nature of experience, it is systematic 
at least in its inevitable seriality, in its not taking place all at once, I think 
no one will raise a serious objection if I refer to experience as a ‘ system ’, 
implying by that usage no more organization than that indispensable 
minimum.‘ 

*There is no claim in this paper, either expressed or implied, that the classifications 
of epistemological theory ant in it are exhaustive. They and the paper generally are 
intended to be suggestive rather than conclusive. 

‘Whenever in epistemology the additional element of an experient is introduced we 
may choose to speak of as many systems as there are experients, or loci of such systems, 


or we may instead—usually, however, with different intent—speak of one system 
commonly available to all experients, 
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Empiricists, speaking very broadly and only to begin with, are thoge 
epistemologists who pride themselves on taking experience seriously. 

One way of taking experience seriously is to leave open all questions 
save one—to assert the reality of the experiential system and refuse to be 
further committed. Most often this amounts to leaving the system as a 
whole uninterpreted, but in its radical form this kind of empiricism may 
flatly deny the existence of a model for the system. The general attitude 
described here is the point of departure for what we may call the ‘ idealist’ 
strain in empiricism ; its extreme form will be found in genuine subjective 
idealism or in Humean scepticism and its moderate form in, say, phen. 
omenalism. 

The second way of taking experience seriously is to insist that the system 
has a model and that its elements are furthermore in a high degree symbolic 
of elements of its model. If the system is truly to be taken seriously—so 
proponents of this view might argue—it must not be left uninterpreted ; 
but, again, on the same hypothesis, the interpretation adopted for it ought 
to be the one suggested by the system itself. This attitude is the source 
of the other principal strain in empiricism—one to which we understand. 
ably apply the name ‘ realism ’. Its radical form will be found in sensational- 
ism or in the Scottish common-sense philosophy, and its moderate form in 
some of the recent and contemporary British empiricists—Russell and Broad, 
for example. 

For the purposes of this discussion, the main distinguishing transforma- 
tion worked by rationalists upon this realist position is their assumption 
that the experiential system is symbolic of extra-mental reality in its struc- 
ture or syntax rather than in its elements—is isomorphic with it.5 And en- 
tailed in this assumption there is what is sometimes mistakenly taken to 
be a further rationalist claim, namely, that all individual experiental systems 
as well are ordered by this universal syntax. This secondary, entailed 
assumption may be recognized as the one made by Descartes in his doctrine 
of the universal light of reason. 

Putting all this another way, rationalism begins in the belief that one 
syntax, or order, or logic, pertains everywhere, within and without the 
experiential system and hence also within all individual experiential systems, 
all minds. Introspection as method in epistemology, or even in ontology, 
thus naturally tends to be accorded a higher value among rationalists than 
among empiricists, especially as obviating the difficulties encountered by 
empiricist epistemologists when they attempt to gain or to explain experi- 
ence of experiential systems individually other than their own. 

Now what kinds of sign-situations will the epistemological idealist—our 
first type of empiricist—have to take account of in his description of the 


‘Two systems may resemble or be symbolic of each other in respect (1) of their 
elements taken separately, or (2) of the arrangements of their elements, or (3) of both. 
An assumption as to the reality of the first kind of symbolism seems indispensable to 
the realist position in empiricism, while the essence of rationalism seems to be an assump- 
tion as to the reality of the second kind of symbolism, 
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those | learning and knowing processes? Any element of the experential system 
a will, for him, have an indubitable sign-status only intrasystemically if at 
tions» 41) for the distinguishing feature of this kind of empiricism is its refraining 
from specifying extrasystemic referents for elements of the system. On this 
@$ @ | view the experient may still, however, take account of as many modes of 
signification as are recognized on any view. For example, the experient 
tude ) may discover a present datum to resemble a past datum, and the present 
alist’ | datum may then be said to be an iconic sign of the remembered datum in 
' the respect in which it resembles the remembered datum and to that extent. 
phen- | Or he will find two data occurring frequently in association with each other, 
and one of the pair may then be said to be a naturally indexical sign of the 
beer other. Or he will consciously bring two of his ideas or data into association, 
bolic | and the one may then be said to be an artificially indexical sign, or a con- 
yY—80 | ventional sign, or a symbol of the other. 
ae The epistemological realist among empiricists and the rationalists too 
ught | will be able to take account of any of the three modes of signification, although 





— in such different contexts as I must now try to indicate. 
tand. From what we were able to say about intra-systemic sign-situations in 
onal. \ the case of the idealist, it should be clear that nothing prevents our giving 
mim substantially the same account of intra-systemic signification in the two 
road, / remaining cases, since we distinguished these three general types of episte- 
mological theory only on the basis of the different accounts they gave of 
—_ extra-systemic reality and the relations of the experiential system to it. 
ption So we may pass on at once to investigate what each of the three types of 
truc- theory takes to be sign-situations involving elements of the system on the 
d en- one hand and extra-systemic reality on the other. 
an to / When an empiricist of the idealist strain does admit any kind of extra- 
tems > systemic reference for the elements of the experiential system, he will allow 
ailed himself to reason from the indubitable reality of the system no further than 
trine to the admission of some unspecified extra-systemic reality—Kant’s Ding- 
an-sich is the most familiar example. He may be liberal enough to grant 
; one | that there is something outside the system serving as partial cause of the 





; the { system, but since effects can never be taken as signifying their causes speci- 
ems, fically, he cannot take the system in its entirety as signifying anything of 
logy, | the nature of that extra-systemic reality. If, then, he considers elements 
of the system as signs with extra-systemic referents at all, he can only take 
dl by them to be conventional signs in that regard—on the analogy of the intra- 
perl: | systemic conventional signs with which he is in any case acquainted. Some 
( idealist empiricists—e.g., Berkeley in one way, Kant in another—will claim 
> to know this convention somehow pricr to experience and therefore to be 
_ able to interpret those conventional signs, at least in a general way. Others 
their | Will claim that the convention must in the nature of the case remain un- 
both. known ; and this claim is practically indistinguishable from the Humean 
ump- refusal to burden the epistemological theory with accounts of pseudo-signs 
—signs the referents of which must remain forever in total mystery. 
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But whatever differences may arise among empiricists of this first kind, 
there is at least one observation that will hold true of all of them. If elements 


of the experiential system are judged to be signs with extra-systemic refer. * 


ents, they will not in any circumstances an idealist can conceive of be signi. 
ficant in any other mode than conventional. For all questions of resemblance 
or of natural association depend for their decision upon the possibility of 
comparing the two or more entities in question, and, of course, for the 
idealist at any rate the extra-systemic member of such comparisons is 
always unavailable if not unthinkable, and so questions of resemblance or 
of natural association in this context are at best undecidable on his view, 
Hume’s scepticism may then be understood as the claim that questions of 
artificial association—of conventionality—are no less undecidable in those 
circumstances. 

Regardless, however, of the propriety of extra-systemic conventional 
reference, it remains true that when empiricists of the idealist strain do 
allow interpretation of the experiential system on any basis, it is and can 
be solely on the basis of conventional signification. 

And this is important, for conventional signification is far and away the 
most problematic of the three general modes of signification and as a result 
the focal point for every theory of meaning. Signification by resemblance 
or by natural association, however complex situations at bottom, almost 
never on their own account elicit theories of meaning. 

What this entails psychologically is that empiricists who are also episte- 
mological idealists are, certainly in a very large percentage of cases, going 
to feel called upon to incorporate some kind of theory of meaning into their 
epistemologies—whether to support their acceptance or their rejection of 
conventional extra-systemic reference. Berkeley’s doctrine of the Universal 
Language and Carnap’s work in the 1950 paper ‘ Empiricism, Semantics, 
and Ontology * serve well as classic and modern examples of meaning: 
theory developed and employed for the former purpose. 

As for the case of empiricists who are also epistemological realists, we 
have already developed most of what has to be said. Obviously they will 
not be nearly so limited as idealists are in the matter of taking account of 
extra-systemic reference. There is, for example, nothing to prevent and a 
great deal to suggest their viewing all the sensory elements of the experiential 
system as iconic signs of elements of extra-systemic reality—iconic in 
varyingly high degree. At any rate there is no compulsion for this kind of 
empiricist to limit his account of extra-systemic reference to the problemati¢ 
conventional reference and therefore no great tendency on his part to produce 
theories of meaning in support of or even merely in conjunction with this 
portion of his epistemology. However, there is one important kind of 
epistemological problem which must remain largely insoluble for the realist 
until he takes account of conventional signs with extra-systemic and hence 


*Revue internationale de Philosophie, 11 (1950) ; reprinted in Linsky, Leonard (ed.). 
Semantics and the Philosophy of Language (Urbana, Ill., 1952), pp. 207-228. 
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problematic reference.’ The problem of our knowledge of other minds 
must, at any rate in large part, be attacked by the realist in an investigation 
of the only systematic externalization of other minds available to him— 
the conventional sign-systems of ordinary communication.® 

Thus neither variety of empiricists avoids taking account of some elements 
of the experiential system as conventional signs with extra-systemic reference, 
even if, as in the limiting case of the Humean, only to reject them. Conse- 
quently, neither idealists nor realists can conscientiously avoid incorporating 
theories of meaning into their epistemologies. 

And what about rationalists ? They are by definition first of all syntac- 
tical monists, and, regardless of their differing opinions on the nature of 
the world outside the experient, this logically though not always psycho- 
logically fundamental assumption of a single order for thoughts and things 
really excuses them from the necessity of distinguishing clearly between 
what happens in them and what happens to them. And this, in turn, enables 
them to dispense, if they choose, with careful semantical interpretations of 
experience, since an analysis and description of the syntax pertaining 
within the experiential system will ordinarily serve them adequately as a 
depiction of both intra- and extra-systemic reality. For the purpose of 
acquiring knowledge of other minds, the rationalist may, of course, avail 
himself of the same means to which any epistemologist has access ; but he 
may alternatively and with much less difficulty inspect his own experiential 
system for a knowledge in outline of any such system. The rationalist is 
thus equipped, though surely not required, to do without the introduction 
of meaning-theory into his epistemology. But those same features of his 
presuppositions which enable him to do this make it very difficult for him 
to avoid the incorporation of a rather highly organized syntactics. 

Before going on to speak briefly of the history of empiricism I want to 
sum up with a few remarks what has been said so far. Whenever in this 
discussion I have used words ending in ‘. . . ist "—like ‘ rationalist’ and 
‘empiricist —to refer to adherents of the indicated -ism, I have intended to 
refer to actual persons only in so far as they are strict adherents. I do not 
therefore want to be understood as putting forward such preposterous 
claims as, for example, that no rationalists have ever taken account of 
that set of problems which theories of meaning are designed to explicate 
or solve. Men whose talents include a flair for semantical inquiries are, we 
have to suppose, just as likely to develop into rationalists as into empiricists. 
However, rationalists have a genuine choice when they come to decide 
whether or not to treat of questions of meaning. Empiricists have no choice 
but to fulfil the requirements of their presuppositions by giving some account 
of the semantics or pragmatics of conventional signs. Such an account will 

"The reference of intra-systemic conventional signs can scarcely become a problem, 


for a private language uninterpretable to its inventor-possessor is a clear contradiction 
in terms, regardless of whether or not ‘ private language ° itself is so. 


"The idealist empiricist often does, but need not, distinguish language as a special 
case of a conventional sign-system within the conventional experiential sign-system. 
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sometimes be found in isolation but will usually appear as the focus for a 
fairly generalized meaning-theory. 

This analysis of general types of empiricism and rationalism suggests, as 
I have already indicated, a theory about the interrelations of the history of 
theory of signs with the history of epistemological theories. The general 
form of the theory may be put as follows : Theories of meaning will be found 
in greater numbers and in fuller development when empiricists are in the 
ascendancy in theory of knowledge. Its specific form will then state the 
claim that in so far as an epistemoiogist inclines to rationalism he will be 
likely to evince an interest in syntactics, and that in so far as he inclines 
to empiricism of the idealist strain he will be likely to include some kind of 
meaning-theory in his account of our knowledge of the external world, and 
that in so far as he inclines to empiricism of the realist strain he will be 
likely to include some kind of meaning-theory in his account of our know. 
ledge of other minds. It would be difficult, I feel, to overemphasize the 
fact that these statements of correlation are designed to do no more than 
to describe the very least activity in theory of signs to be expected from 
epistemologists of each of these tendencies. 

As a theory about the role of theory of signs in epistemology or about 
the nature of empiricism this thesis will, in part at least, be accepted or 
rejected on its merits in clarifying the history of philosophy. I cannot 
pretend to put it conclusively to that test here and now, but I can perhaps 
introduce a few historical considerations that will lend plausibility to it and 
suggest lines of further inquiry. 

A survey of the history of philosophy discloses a fairly neat periodization 
for the history of empiricism. Its first wide and unmistakable flowering 
occurs in the Hellenistic philosophies, centring in the Epicureans and shading 
off into the Sceptics.® In the early Middle Ages empiricism gets itself at- 
tached, in weird and well-known circumstances, to so-called ‘ platonism ’, 
and then flickers out with the waning of the Augustinian tradition. The 
second great period for empiricism does not occur until the upstart Fran- 
ciscans begin to achieve freedom of expression at Paris and at Oxford, 
recreating empiricism out of what seems to have been its strongest medieval 
refuge, the mystical tradition. This empiricist resurgence in the late thir- 
teenth and the fourteenth centuries then passes almost without interruption 
but under significant transformation into the classic empiricism of the 
seventeenth century and the Enlightenment. The fourth flowering of 
empiricism is apparently still in full vigour, and might be said thus far to 
include the late nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth centuries. 

What makes this periodization worth attending to in the present context 
is that it serves equally well as a periodization for the history of theories of 
meaning. I shall try to indicate this in a very brief way for each of the four 
periods mentioned. 


*I omit mention of Aristotle and the Peripatetics here because of the obvious diffi- 
culty in choosing either of these simple main categories of rationalism and empiricism 
as having been the more markedly evinced in Aristotle or in the long and varied Aris- 
totelian tradition. 
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The storm-centre for meaning-theory during the Hellenistic period was, 
of course, the long and fierce, three-cornered debate over the semantics of 
ordinary language and sense-data as carried on by the Stoic rationalists 
and the Epicurean and Sceptic empiricists. Most of what seems to have 
been an extensive literature growing out of this debate has been lost, and 
we are left to rely almost exclusively on the partisan or otherwise suspect 
reports of Philodemus and the doxographers.'° But what does remain is 
enough to indicate that this was the first period of vital concern over theories 
of meaning—‘ vital’ because it became the point of most significant differ- 
ence between the two major philosophies in conflict for the allegiance of 
the last remnant of the ancient world. Stoicism won its famous victory over 
Epicureanism and, under a tradition careless of the semantical work of the 
great Stoic logicians, lent a good deal of its rationalist attitude to the early 
Christian philosophy. As a result of the infusion of this truncated Stoicism 
into the early Middle Ages, empiricism and semantics were the losers for 
nearly a thousand years, during which, by the way, syntactics, however 
sterile a variety, was kept feebly going under the early medieval rationalism. 

Very soon after St. Francis had managed to achieve some kind of official 
recognition of the mystic, empiricist tradition, members of his Order began 
to produce a vast number of original works in semantics—the so-called 
‘ parva logicalia ’. The new Franciscan semanticists seem to have got their 
start at the University of Paris around 1250, the original group including 
most prominently Peter of Spain, Lambert of Auxerre, and William of 
Shyreswood. But they reach their peak in number and in quality in the 
fourteenth-century Franciscans, particularly at Oxford and centring around 
William Ockham. The realist-nominalist controversy during this period— 
with Franciscans on both sides—was another focal point for semantical 
investigations, quite apart from the ‘ parva logicalia ’."! 

§ The empiricists of the Enlightenment were of course involved in seman- 
tical questions because of their varying positions on the nature and status 
of representative ideas ; but in addition many of them (especially in the 
French Enlightenment, which was less seriously affected by Berkeley and 
Hume than was the British) turned to the investigation of natural languages 
as the most valuable records extant of the development of the human mind, 
of human experience viewed as generally as possible. There was also an 
important movement for the construction and study of ad hoc artificial 
languages motivated among philosophers principally by the notion that 
this was a way of investigating possible novel modes for the categorizing 
and externalizing of experience (in contrast with the actual modes of the 
natural languages). These inquiries, more accurately to be called ‘ philosophy 

On this material see, e.g., De Lacy, P. H. & De Lacy, E. A., Philodemus : On 
Methods of Inference (Philadelphia, 1941), and Mates, Benson, Stoic Logic (Berkeley 
& Los Angeles, 1943). 

See, e.g., Boehner, Philotheus, Medieval Logic (Manchester, 1952), and Mullally, 


— Patrick, The SUMMULAE LOGICALES of Peter of Spain (Notre Dame, 
» 1945). 
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of language ’ than simply ‘ theory of meaning ’, were brought to an especially 
high degree of complexity and refinement in the French Sensationalists 
and Idéologues, philosophical descendants of Locke and in this respect in 
the special debt of the Third Book of Locke’s Essay. It was these French 
empiricists far more than any of their British or German contemporaries 
who were influenced by and acted on Locke’s vision of a new semiotic ag 
sketched at the end of the Hssay.'* 

I shall not attempt to given even a capsule description of what has 
developed in theory of meaning since the decline of nineteenth-century 
Continental rationalism and the rise of the new British and American empiri- 
cisms (to name only the most prominent movements). But I feel that this 
is the point at which to say in what general respects I should agree that 
contemporary empiricism is differently oriented towards meaning-theory 
than were earlier empiricisms. It is, first of all, very little if any more con- 
scious of the importance of theory of signs in connection with epistemology 
than was, say, the empiricism of the Enlightenment, which saw, between 
1759 and 1800, no fewer than three important essay contests of several 
years’ duration each on the topic of the relation of theories of signs to theories 
of knowledge.'* As a result of each of these many treatises were produced 
—most of them, to be sure, of poor quality by present standards. And it is 
perhaps on that consideration of quality that the telling distinction is to 
be drawn between the role and nature of theories of meaning in contemporary 
and in past empiricisms. For there is no doubt that semantics has received 
more careful attention in the last seventy-five years than ever before and 
that its techniques have been vastly augmented by the unprecedented 
advances made in formal logic during those years. 

Putting it more generally, then, we may conclude that the genuine 
differentia of modern empiricism is by no means its development and employ- 
ment of theory of meaning in its epistemological theorizing but may very 
well lie in the fact that the present empiricisms are the first in the history of 
philosophy carefully to combine syntactical and semantical inquiries in a 
self-conscious co-operative effort. And even in this respect they differ from 
their predecessors perhaps only in degree. 


NorMAN KRETZMANN 
Ohio State University. 


12Nothing of any length has to my knowledge been published specifically on philo- 
sophy of language in the Enlightenment. But see Ernst Cassirer’s T'he Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, tr. Koelln & Pettegrove (Princeton, 1951), and The Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms, Volume One : Language, tr. Manheim (New Haven, 1953). Also Kretz- 
mann, Norman, ‘ Semiotic and Language Analysis in the Philosophies of the Enlighten- 
ment ’, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1953. 
1831759, Prussian Royal Academy, The Influence of Opinions on Language and of 
on Opinions ; 1797-1799, the Academy at Berlin and the Institute at Paris 
launched almost simultaneously competitions for essays determining the influence of 
signs on the formation of ideas, 
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‘DREAD’ AS A PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT 


Although contemporary philosophers are largely agreed that the idea 
of ‘dread’ (Angst, angoisse) is a basic concept of existentialism, they are 
sharply divided concerning its exact significance. Whilst the ‘ philosophers 
of existence ’ consider that ‘dread’ is capable of throwing valuable light 
on the problem of human destiny, non-existentialist thinkers treat it as yet 
another example of modern irrationalism and for them a philosophy of 
‘dread’ is but one more case of the muddled emotionalism which takes 
hold of philosophy as soon as it abandons the discipline of strictly logical 
analysis. It is not the intention of the present paper to try to resolve this 
question ; its purpose is rather to examine some of the basic issues raised 
by the various attempts to treat ‘dread’ as a philosophical concept. 

I do not propose to undertake here even a brief philosophical history 
of ‘ dread ’, but it is difficult to appreciate the full implications of the modern 
attitude without some reference to the nineteenth century thinker (Kierke- 
gaard) who first subjected the idea to a systematic and comprehensive 
analysis. I should like, first of all, to give a short account of Kierkegaard’s 
discussion of dread with a view to examining the subsequent transformation 
of the idea in the work of two representative modern philosophers of existence 
—Heidegger and Sartre. We shall then be in a position to discuss some of 
the basic philosophical issues which seem to be involved in the viewpoints 
of all three thinkers. 

Kierkegaard was chiefly interested in ‘dread’ as a means of clarifying 
the religious implications of human personality. It will be recalled that for 
him man is not a static entity amenable to strictly scientific or philosophical 
analysis but ‘ existence’, that is, a being who, as ‘ child of the finite and 
infinite ’, is subject to an intensely lived experience which impels him to 
self-fulfilment through choice and risk. Man has to make a ‘leap’ from the 
lower ‘ stages (or spheres) of existence ’ to the higher ; he must move from 
the ‘ aesthetic’ life of the ‘natural’ man, absorbed in the enjoyment of 
purely human feelings, to the ‘ ethical’ plane, the realm of the ‘ universal 
human ’ with its emphasis upon moral values and the need for subordinating 
selfish impulses to the sterner demands of duty; and, finally, he passes 
from the ethical to the ‘ religious’ stage, where man becomes a truly spiritual 
being standing alone before God. Although the attainment of a higher 
sphere does not, of course, mean the abolition of the lower but only its 
integration into a fuller pattern of existence, the ‘leap’ does involve a 
qualitative transformation of the personality and the emergence of new 
values which could never be reached by gradual evolution. 

Because the leap of the self involves a qualitative change and a decisive 
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break with the earlier condition, the new element defies precise psychological 
analysis. Now one of the most important factors in spiritual growth is the 
appearance of the idea of guilt and the recognition by the individual man 
that he is open to sin, a category which ‘ does not properly belong to any 
science ’,' because it is not a state of mind but a condition that is brought 
into a being by an act of personal decision. Nevertheless, although ‘ sin’ 
defies scientific analysis, it is important to recognise that, before the leap 
is made, the personality finds itself in a kind of twilight-zone which, though 
mainly dominated by the characteristics of the lower condition, vaguely 
anticipates the possibilities implicit in the impending leap. This state, 
which precedes the qualitative transformation is, unlike the new category 
itself, open to a certain degree of psychological analysis and description, 
since the human reactions expressed through it are of the kind which psy- 
chology investigates. 

The main precaution which such an analysis must take is to recall that 
this state is not complete in itself but is constantly orientated in the direction 
of a deeper level of human experience. 

This, in fact, is the source of dread—the indeterminate region of the 
human personality which is about to leap from its exclusive preoccupation 
with ‘ aesthetic ’ concerns towards the sphere of genuine spiritual endeavour. 
Since the new category to emerge is sin, dread will be connected with a 
psychological state which, though not sinful since in itself it does not yet 
know the meaning of sin, is stirred to a confused awareness that a decisive 
change is about to occur. This state is one of innocence, ignorant of good and 
evil, but disturbed by a vague foreboding of future developments. The 
strange, elusive apprehension which expresses itself through dread reveals the 
first important characteristic of that phenomenon, namely, that it is linked 
to the idea of possibility, the possibility of a future state in which specifically 
religious values like ‘ sin ’ and ‘ repentance ’ will receive frank acknowledge- 
ment, though the fact of their existence is not yet explicitly admitted. 
Innocence stands on the threshold of crisis and ‘dreamingly the spirit 
projects its own reality ’.* 

Dread cannot be equated with fear, because dread has no precise object. 
Fear is an instinctive reaction, a vital part of man’s animal make-up, which 
expresses itself through a recoil before specific danger. Even when the object 
of our fear is not clearly apprehended, our behaviour still obeys a strong 
psychological law ultimately dependent upon the presence of either a specific 
object or some genuine psychic factor active within the mind. Although 
it may occasionally degenerate into fear, real dread is the apprehension of 
a spiritual, not a psychological possibility. Dread is dread of ‘ nothing’, 
perhaps of ‘nothing vaguely hinted at’. An animal cannot know dread 
because it is not qualified by spirit. Man can and must know dread in so 
far as he is aware of his spiritual possibilities. 


1The Concept of Dread (trans. W. Lowrie, 0.U.P., 1944), p. 14. 
20p. cit., p. 38. 
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Dread of possibility (nothing) may be alternatively described as dread 
of ‘freedom ’. Since man makes a ‘leap’ on to a new plane of being, he is 
involved in a choice the conditions of which are not strictly determined by 
antecedent psychological factors. He is moving from known finite quantities 
to (as yet) unknown infinite qualities. Ultimately freedom—like sin—is in- 
explicable because it ‘ presupposes itself’ and, being infinite, ‘does not 
arise out of anything ’. Man can only discover it by turning inwards. Perhaps 
this is why he experiences a ‘ dizziness’ before his freedom, for he can no 
longer hold on to anything concrete. In the ‘ dizziness’ through which the 
spirit strives towards eternal expression, ‘freedom gazes down into its own 
possibility, grasping at finiteness to sustain itself ’. 

Dread involves more than a simple contrast between the two conflicting 
principles of ‘ nature ’ and ‘ spirit’ since they do not exist in isolation, but 
in the temporal-eternal synthesis which is the human being. However, it 
is the tension between the two principles in the same personality which 
helps to explain the ‘ dialectical’ (ambivalent) character of dread. Man 
is both attracted to and repelled by the possibilities contained within his 
freedom, no doubt because the spirit struggles to express itself through and 
against nature. Dread is ‘a sympathetic antipathy and an antipathetic 
sympathy ’ (op. cit., p. 38). Whatever be the element upon which we focus 
our attention, the other always enters to develop the inner contradiction. 
The dialectical character of dread can be examined in a wide variety of 
psychological phenomena—for example, in certain aspects of child psy- 
chology. Kierkegaard points out that the child is fascinated by the adven- 
turous and the mysterious which both attract and alarm his innocence. In 
such cases the ‘sweet’ or ‘shrinking’ character of dread means that a 
‘natural’ life which ‘ had slumbered peacefully in innocence’ is suddenly 
confronted by a decision which brings the whole personality into conflict 
with itself. 

Even the final emergence of religious values does not annul dread but 
only serves to give it a definite object. That a man has sinned does not 
mean that he will not sin again. He ‘ may sink still deeper ’ and this ‘ may ’ 
is the object of dread. The spirit is no longer ‘ dreaming’ for freedom has 
found specific expression and the difference between good and evil has 
been posited in concreto. What has happened is that dread has lost its 
‘dialectical ambiguity ’ for it is now of ‘ something ’, namely, of the ‘ future 
possibility of sin’. Henceforth we must speak of ‘ dread of the evil’. 

The great emphasis laid upon the apparently inescapable character of 
dread might lead us to suppose, at first sight, that it constitutes a dead 
weight upon the spiritual life of man. For Kierkegaard, however, this is 
not so since it helps man to discover himself as a free spiritual being who 
will ultimately be led into faith. By bringing him face to face with the 
deepest possibilities of his existence and by making him fully aware of his 

‘infinite guilt’ dread can be transformed into a ‘saving experience by 
means of grace’, In Kierkegaard’s opinion the final solution to the problem 
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of dread lies in the Christian doctrine of the Atonement, so that, at this 


point, all psychological enquiry must cease and ‘ psychology has nothing 
to do but deliver dread over to dogmatics ’. 


II 


A comparison of Kierkegaard’s treatment of ‘ dread ’ with that of modern 
existentialist thinkers offers an instructive example of the way in which a 
concept, originally evolved to clarify a particular life-view, becomes radically 
modified and even distorted when it is adapted to a totally different con. 
ception of existence. An examination of the role of ‘ dread ’ in the work of 
Heidegger and Sartre will provide two particularly striking cases of this 
point. 

Heidegger claims to be interested in the problem of human existence 
in so far as it provides a means of shedding some light on the much more 
basic question of ‘ Being in general and as such ’. In Sein und Zeit he main. 
tains that a genuinely ‘ phenomenological’ description of human existence 
will seek to uncover its fundamental structures or ‘ existentials’’ in such a 
way as to open up the wider ontological question. This means that the 
philosopher has to go beyond the merely psychological or scientific aspects 
of human experience in order to examine it in the light of its fundamental 
possibilities as a form of Being. Now man, as a personal existent, has the 
unique characteristic of being able to interrogate himself concerning the 
meaning of his own being. Moreover, a closer inspection of human existence 
(Dasein) reveals it as a being that is always in some way ‘ahead’ of or 
‘ beyond ’ itself, ever moving towards its future possibilities ; that is what 
is meant by saying that man ‘ exists’ (‘ ex-sists’ or ‘stands out’). More- 
over, this ‘ pro-jective’’ aspect of human existence is not some accidental 
or subordinate feature but its very essence, that which makes it truly what 
it is. At the same time the Dasein, as ‘ pro-ject’, is no abstraction but a 
concrete existent revealed as ‘ being-in-the-world’. It never exists as an 
isolated unit but is, from the very first, plunged into the midst of other 
existents—both human and non-human. Furthermore, when man becomes 
fully alive to his deepest potentialities he recognizes that he is subjected 
to a basic mood which helps to give him a sense of his original position in 
the world. This sense of ‘ being there’ (Befindlichkeit) shows man to be 
an existent that is ‘thrown’ into the world in a state of ‘ abandonment’, 
a radically contingent and finite creature whose supreme possibility is to 
take upon himself the inescapable fact that he exists only as ‘ being-for- 
death ’. It is equally part of man’s nature (albeit an ‘inauthentic ’ part) 
to try to forget this essential truth by taking refuge in various ‘ worldly’ 
attitudes which help to appease his disquiet by absorbing him into the 
anonymous life of das Man, the neutral ‘everybody’ who is ‘ nobody’, 
the tyrant we know as ‘ they’ or ‘ people ’. Such—according to Heidegger’s 
account—is the basic structure of human being. 

Now this ‘ existential ’ structure is first revealed not through a process 
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of intellectual analysis but through certain ‘fundamental moods’ which, 
so far from being merely psychological in their implication, point beyond 
themselves to the ontological aspects of man’s existence. The ‘sense of 
being there ’, of which we have just spoken, is revealed through the ‘ key- 
mood ’ of dread. Like Kierkegaard, to whose insight on this point he pays 
specific tribute,? Heidegger refuses to identify dread with fear, which is 
always a reaction to a specific object in the world. Dread is ‘ nowhere ’ and 
of ‘nothing ’. It is not dread of ‘ this’ or ‘ that ’ but, in the last analysis, of 
the ‘ world ’ as such, that is of a totality which cannot be defined as a mere 
aggregate of finite objects. As being-in-the-world man not only ‘ pro-jects ’ 
or ‘ transcends ’ himself towards his own true reality as a radically finite 
being but also towards the objective existents by which he is surrounded. 
Because, however, he is uncovering the ontological structure of those exis- 
tents as well as his own essential being, man comes into relation not with 
isolated objects but with a ‘ world’ or ‘ totality ’ which serves as a kind of 
objective correlate to his own‘ existential ’ striving. 

Heidegger thus pursues his analysis of ‘ dread ’ in two seemingly different 
but actually complementary directions. In the first place, when it is situated 
within the context of human existence alone, dread serves to reveal the 
ultimate finitude of man as ‘ abandoned, possible-being ’. The ‘ nothing’ 
which is the object of dread corresponds to the ontological structure of his 
existence as ‘ being-for-death ’, death forming the ‘impossible possibility ’ 
of all human life. It is, moreover, only when a man really understands 
himself as a being existing ‘ for his own death ’ that he can obtain ‘ freedom ’ 
—a freedom which springs from his recognition of himself as an existent 
abandoned in the world in order to die there. This, however, is only one 
aspect of dread. If we remained at the idea of being-for-death we should 
have only a narrowly ‘ existentialist ’ concept. In his essay ‘ What is Meta- 
physics ?’, Heidegger emphasises that, by relating man not only to his 
own essential nature but also to the ‘ world’ (understood in an equally 
fundamental ontological sense), dread points towards the ultimate, objective 
reality upon which all human possibilities are—or should be—projected. 
At such moments all particular objects in the world seem to sink away into 
meaninglessness and man is left facing the ‘ crude existence’, the naked 
‘other’ which can no longer be assimilated into the purposeful activities 
of everyday life or the more serious aims of scientific enquiry. What man 
realises in the privileged mood of dread is that beyond the particular objects 
there is—nothing. Evidently we cannot say that nothing ‘is’ and Hei- 
degger, refusing to follow Hegel in making nothing a mere counterpart of 
Being, tries to express this ‘ dreadful ’ experience of nothingness by saying 
that Nothing ‘nihilates’ or ‘ nothingates’ itself (das Nichts nichtet). I 
suppose that what is meant by this is that, in the mood of dread, Nothing, 
as it were, presses itself upon man’s consciousness, forcing him to an aware- 
ness of himself as nothing (finite being-for-death) and, beyond that, to a 


°Cf, Sein und Zeit, p. 190 note, 
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realisation that both his own existence and that of the individual objects 
by which he is surrounded depend ultimately upon a realm of Being which 
is vaster and profounder than that of man and the world. Through dread, 
therefore, man is led ultimately to an experience of Being, but only if he 
first of all acknowledges that Nothingness has a positive significance as the 
‘ pure other than what-is, the veil of Being ’.* 


III 


At first one might expect Sartre’s view of ‘dread’ to be close to Hei- 
degger’s for he too claims to be interested in ‘ ontology’ and, like Hei- 
degger also, he approaches the problem of Being through an analysis of 
human existence. The whole of his philosophy, as expounded in L’ Btre a 
le Néant, is concerned with clarifying the relationship between being-in-itself 
(the en-soi) and human being (the pour-soi). There is, however, an important 
difference between the two thinkers. Quite early in L’2Ptre et le Néant, 
being-in-itself is described as a massive and self-sufficient plenitude con- 
cerning which no more can be said that that it ‘is’. It is only the insertion 
of human existence into the midst of being-in-itself that apparently effects 
any modification, for man is the being by whom nothing comes into the 
world. Human existence is an active negativing or ‘ nihilation ’ (néantisation) 
of being-in-itself and it is solely in terms of this ‘ nihilation ’ that ‘ freedom’ 
and all human activity must be understood. Unlike Heidegger, Sartre 
refuses to grant any objective ontological status to the idea of Nothing, so 
that, whereas Heidegger keeps open the possibility of establishing some 
relationship to Being in general through the experience of Nothing as a 
transcendent reality, Sartre immures man within the circle of his own 
‘nihilation ’, making him create his own values by the way in which he 
projects his ‘ nihilation ’ on to the crude existents lying outside him. Man 
is capable, in the last resort, of no more than a ‘ nauseous’ apprehension 
of Being as a gratuitous and superfluous ‘ otherness ’ which is as irrational 
and inexplicable as his ‘ absurd ’ freedom. 

Dread for Sartre is also dread of nothing, but ‘ nothing’ here means 
man’s own ‘ nihilation ’. In one way, therefore, Sartre the atheist is nearer 
to Kierkegaard the Christian, for both of them see in dread a characteristic 
expression of man’s awareness of himself as a being committed to the necessity 
of choosing. Like Kierkegaard and Heidegger, Sartre carefully distinguishes 
dread from fear. Dread appears only when man questions the meaning of 
his existence as a whole. Whereas in fear the essential focus of our attention 
is related ultimately to some psychological aspect of our being (for example, 
the ‘ instinct’ of ‘ self-preservation ’), dread makes us realise that it is the 
most fundamental aspect of our personality which is committed to a decision 
about itself. Dread, therefore, is dread of possibility because, in choosing 
ourselves, we become aware of certain as yet unrealised aspects of our being. 


“Cf. Existence and Being (English translation of four essays of Heidegger, including 
What is Metaphysics ?’), Vision Press, London, 1949, p. 392, 
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Since it is precisely through his capacity to ‘ choose’ that man becomes 
aware of himself as a ‘free’ being, dread, therefore, is always linked to 
‘freedom’. ‘ Dread’ is thus an ‘ existentialist ’ concept in the strictest 
sense, since its implications never seem to go beyond human existence. 

Sartre attaches considerable importance to ‘ethical dread’. By this 
he means that I experience dread not merely before the essential fact of 
my ‘ freedom ’ but also because it is through my freedom that I bring values 
into existence. In everyday morality I can rest upon the comfortable 
assurance that what I do is ‘ right’ or ‘ wrong’ because it is precisely what 
‘they ’ or ‘ people’ say is right or wrong. I have no special responsibility 
for deciding the merits or demerits of my actions as far as the values implicit 
in them are concerned (although I may still be responsible for the actual 
performance of a particular action). On the other hand, when I am truly 
myself and when I am ‘ free ’, I realise that it is I, in my freedom, who create 
values. I alone am responsible for the meaning of my actions because 
nothing compels me to behave in a given way. ‘ As the being through whom 
values exist I am unjustifiable ’ (op. cit., p. 76). The source of ethical dread 
lies in this basic fact that my freedom makes me ‘alone ’, ‘ unjustifiable ’ 
and ‘ without excuse ’. 

Moreover, dread can never be eliminated from authentic human experi- 
ence, because our choices, so far from being made once and for all, must 
be constantly repeated ; with the enactment of each choice our whole exis- 
tence is once more ‘ put into question’. The peculiar intensity of dread is 
linked to the fact that I am obliged to choose whether I wish to do so or 
not. I am ‘ condemned to be free’. Yet in spite of being the source of my 
own freedom which is ultimately explicable in terms of nothing but itself, 
I also have to choose myself in particular circumstances and I have to 
reckon with my concrete situation in the world, moving constantly among 
the world’s existents, using them and conferring meaning upon them. 
Forced to choose and nevertheless provided with no guide to my choice 
except such ‘ meaning’ as the act of choice itself confers on my behaviour, 
I experience dread before my freedom and my knowledge that this un- 
conditioned freedom must always be projected on to contingent facts and 
circumstances which are incommensurable with it. It is true that I can 
escape from my responsibility through an identification with the everyday 
values of ‘ people ’, but to do this is to be guilty of ‘ insincerity ’ (mauvaise 
foi) and to betray the basic truth which gives meaning to my existence. 


IV 


The preceding remarks should already have shown that the divergences 
among the philosophers of existence themselves make it difficult to give 
a straightforward answer to those who wish to dismiss ‘ dread ’ as a bogus 
philosophical concept characteristic of a ‘philosophy of feeling’. For 
Kierkegaard the ultimate implications of dread are theological, since it is 
inseparable from ‘sin’ and ‘ redemption ’ ; for Heidegger the way in which 
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dread leads us to the reality of non-being gives it a metaphysical import, 
whilst Sartre’s restriction of dread to our awareness of a gratuitous ‘ free. 
dom ’ transforms ‘ dread’ into a purely ‘ existential’ concept. There still 


remain, however, certain basic issues raised by all three philosophers and | 


my concluding observations will not be concerned with an attempt to re. 
concile the various differences but with a discussion of some of these broader 
aspects of the question. 

It is important to separate relatively minor issues, which are perhaps 
peculiar to the three thinkers discussed, from the more basic problems 
which concern the notion of dread as such. In the first place, it seems to 
me that some critics have too hastily assumed that the obviously affective 
quality of dread renders any insights it may provide inconsistent with the 
conclusions drawn from an analysis of the rational aspects of human exist- 
ence. This in turn has led to the placing of an undue stress upon the ir- 
rational and ‘ absurd’ character of the ontological aspects of the external 
world. No doubt modern discussions of ‘ dread ’ have been much influenced 
(though not in a way of which he himself would have approved) by Kierke- 
gaard’s insistence on the discontinuity between thought and existence. It 
should be recalled, however, that his view began as the protest of a Christian 
conscience against a certain idealist, Hegelian conception of reason which 
absorbed the uniqueness of the concrete, individual existence into some 
impersonal Absolute. In Kierkegaard’s view the ultimate reference of 
dread to sin shows that the life of the individual man acquires meaning 
not through the rational adaptation of the personality to some general norm 
but through a ‘leap’ which impels him—through a qualitative transforma- 
tion of the self—towards a higher ‘ stage’ or ‘ sphere’ of personal develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, if we do not accept the Hegelian view of reason’s func- 
tion and especially if we do not treat it as a faculty which in some way has 
the power of drawing its objects from its own substance, it seems less neces- 
sary to establish such an absolute dichotomy between the cognitive and 
affective aspects of the personality. It still remains possible, of course, 
that the evidences of dread will conflict with the findings of reason but it 
does not follow that the separation of dread and reason will be as radical as 
was at first supposed. 

A second source of difficulty is associated with the relationship of ‘ dread’ 
and ‘ nothingness’. Here, apparently, we are faced by two problems—the 
exact nature of the connection between dread and nothingness, and the 
problem of deciding whether this connection must be granted absolute 
ontological priority. As has already been suggested, a philosophy like Hei- 
degger’s implies that a strictly phenomenological description of dread leads 
—by way of an ‘ existential analysis ’ which uncovers the ontological structure 
of human experience—to the hypostatization of ‘nothing’ as a kind of 
superior metaphysical entity having an objective relationship to Being 
itself. Even when—as in Sartre’s case—the notion of dread is strictly 
limited to the structure of human reality and so retains a purely existential 
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function, it is still inseparable from nothingness, since man’s ‘ freedom ’ is 
precisely the ‘ negativing ’ or ‘ nihilating ’ activity through which a ‘ fissure ’ 
or ‘crack ’ is created in the massive and self-sufficient plenitude of Being. 

Yet even if the necessary connection between dread and nothingness 
be granted, it is still not clear whether or why it should be accorded an 
absolute ontological priority. Is it because the implications of dread seem 
to harmonise with preconceived metaphysical postulates accepted on other 
grounds so that the phenomenon of dread would simply be a piece of valuable 
supporting evidence, the exact relevance of which, however, would still 
depend on the validity of these other more fundamental notions? Alter- 
natively, is the metaphysical postulate itself the consequence of an exclusive 
preoccupation with a particular psychological viewpoint, the result of a 
philosophical attempt to elucidate a limited aspect of affective (as opposed 
to rational) experience ? No doubt the existentialists are alive to the necessity 
of distinguishing between the psychological and ontological aspects of the 
phenomenon, as the various discussions of the relation of ‘ dread ’ to ‘ fear ’ 
already show. It seems necessary, however, to go much further in this 
direction, not simply with a view to separating dread from its psychological 
derivatives, as Heidegger does, but also in order to relate dread to a far 
more comprehensive psychological description of human feelings and emo- 
tions than has hitherto been attempted by existentialist thinkers. At the 
end of such an enquiry dread might still retain an important place in the 
ontological hierarchy, though not such an exclusive one, since it would 
certainly emerge from this comprehensive survey that the meaning of 
human existence cannot be determined solely through its ‘ dreadful ’ content. 
In any case, it seems highly desirable to clarify the relation between the 
philosophical and psychological aspects of the question. 

In spite of these possible limitations I think that the phenomenologists 
have rightly sought to uncover the basic ‘ intentional’ aspects of various 
human drives, for this approach provides a useful means of separating the 
basic structure of human experience from its derivative or secondary aspects. 
Whatever we consider to be the distinguishing characteristics of dread, it 
is certainly not to be confused with mere ‘ feelings ’ (subjective experiences 
of pleasure and unpleasure) or ‘ emotions ’ (more precise affective responses 
which, in spite of their relation to specific objects or situations, must be 
referred ultimately to ‘ instinctive’ elements in the personality); nor yet 
must the tendency to consider dread in terms of its ‘ object’ (‘ nothing ’) 
be allowed to mask the important distinction between dread and certain 
more complex psychological phenomena. Thus psychopathological anxiety, 
like existential dread, is also (as Freud was one of the first to insist) of 
‘nothing ’. However, the ‘ nothing’ of psychopathological anxiety is not 
irreducible since it conceals the presence of an unresolved inner conflict 
associated perhaps with the frustration of powerful but conflicting instinctual 
drives which have not been allowed to emerge into full consciousness. 

Yet even when all these distinctions have been established, it is still 
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important to recognize that dread will rarely appear in its ‘ pure’ state but 
will often tend to merge with various psychological components, perhaps 
in such a way as to give them a particular affective tonality. ‘ Dread of 
death ’ for example may easily pass into a ‘ fear of dying’. Although it is 
often difficult to maintain at the level of lived experience the clear-cut 
distinctions of theoretical philosophical speculation, a proper understanding 
of the genuinely ‘ intentional ’ character of dread will make it fairly easy 
to separate—in principle at any rate—dread from (say) a mere mood which 
is related to the frustration or exhaustion of some secondary affective 
response. It will be evident that even the ‘ intentional ’ aspects of the psy. 
chological impulses themselves are liable to undergo important modifications 
in the sense that an intense and specific emotion aroused by the presence of 
some particular object or situation may easily pass over into a much vaguer 
‘mood’. Thus ‘joy’ at some definite occurrence may become a merely 
diffused feeling of ‘elation’ without any precise object; similarly the 
dejection created by a specific disappointment may give way to a general 
state of ‘depression’ or ‘melancholy’. In the same way dread may de- 
generate into a mere mood without any definite object. These emotional 
end-products, however, should not be mistaken for the total experience. 

It seems, therefore, that, when the phenomenon of dread is carefully 
related to derivative psychological experiences and to other ‘ moods ’ having 
a similar ontological status though perhaps a different affective tonality 
(e.g. hope), we shall be led to recognize that the human personality—as 
Kierkegaard always insisted—can express itself at different qualitative 
levels—for example, those of body, mind and spirit. Indeed our estimate 
of dread’s ultimate significance will very largely depend on the attitude 
adopted towards this wider but more radical question of the structure of 
human personality. 

A further effect of a phenomenological analysis which aims at uncovering 
the basic intentional character of dread will be to show that, because it 
cannot be identified with a mere ‘ state’ of feeling, it will involve the move- 
ment of the whole personality towards a fundamental goal which is other 
than itself. The affective aspect of dread is inseparable from this movement 
towards an object, whether that object be understood simply as an onto- 
logical aspect of the external world or else as an unrealised possibility of 
the personality itself—a possibility which appears as ‘other’ than the 
immediate self because it has not yet been fulfilled. In either case the 
- ontological character of the mood will be revealed by the fact that the 
basic structure of the personality is brought into action through a response 
to its fundamental situation as a human self. This will be so whether the 
personality is moving towards the ‘ world’ and beyond the ‘ world’ to the 
realm of non-being and Being (Heidegger), to ‘ freedom ’ as the basic onto- 
logical structure of human experience (Sartre), or to its supreme spiritual 
possibility as an existent which must stand alone before God (Kierkegaard), 

It is here that the difference between Kierkegaard and his philosophical 
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successors becomes most apparent. At the same time we can see more 

clearly why dread must be less ultimate for Kierkegaard than for Heidegger 

and Sartre. In Kierkegaard’s view the tensions and ambiguities of the 

human personality are largely the result of man’s existence as a ‘ child of 

the finite and the infinite ’, a synthesis of the temporal and eternal. Dread 

is aroused by his growing awareness of the unrealised spiritual possibilities 

of a personality which is in so many ways a prey to time. The fundamental 
problem, however, is not really constituted by the fact of human finitude 
as such but by the tendency of this finitude to be an occasion for sin. In 
Kierkegaard’s view sin can be overcome only by a genuine transcendence 
which helps man to leap into faith. For Heidegger and Sartre, on the other 
hand, the link between dread and the ontological possibilities of the self 
is interpreted in terms of man’s immersion in a radical and inescapable 
finitude. No doubt this view does make frequent use of the idea of ‘ trans- 
cendence ’, for the self is always projecting itself towards its possibilities 
and this frequently means passing from an inauthentic to an authentic level 
of existence, from (for example) an escapist attitude towards death to a 
‘resolved ’ acceptance of its inevitability. Yet, although such a transcen- 
dence involves the movement of the self towards its higher possibilities, it 
cannot apparently go beyond a ‘ contingency ’ and finitude which embrace 
not only human existence but the realm of Being itself. The attitude of a 
Heidegger and a Sartre thus seeks to interpret in purely finite terms all those 
aspects of human personality which more religiously minded philosophers 
associate with a genuinely transcendental mode of being. 

Although no attempt to construct a philosophical anthropology can 
afford to ignore the notion of dread, a thorough phenomenological description 
of human existence would, in my opinion, have to take into account a 
number of factors so far ignored by Heidegger and Sartre. It seems to me 
that it would not neglect the phenomena of religious experience, if for no 
other reason than that they are—whatever their precise meaning—a factual 
part of human existence. The exclusive preoccupation with the finite ele- 
ments is liable to lead to a serious distortion of perspective even at the level 
of phenomenological description. It is clearly desirable to show the relation- 
ship of dread to other fundamental moods (joy, hope, for example) and 
‘sentiments’ (love and hate). To be genuinely comprehensive such a 
viewpoint would have to go beyond the realm of individual experience in 
order to include the whole cultural pattern. This wider analysis would not 
only have the merit of thoroughness for it could be used to show why, at 
certain stages in the history of civilization, particular ‘moods’ tend to 
become predominant. Without necessarily falling into a merely historical 
relativism, such a view would set the philosopher on his guard against the 
danger of interpreting his own particular insights and those of his contem- 
poraries as the final answer to the problem of human existence. 

RONALD GRIMSLEY 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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MR. HARE ON THEOLOGY AND FALSIFICATION 


I wish to make some brief comments on Mr. Richard Hare’s contribution 
to the now celebrated discussion on ‘ Theology and Falsification ’, which 
first appeared in ‘ University’ (Winter 1950).1_ Mr. Hare’s paper was a 
general defence of religion written in reply to the papers of his fellow sym. 
posiasts, Professor Anthony Flew and Mr. P. Nowell-Smith, who both 
maintained that theological utterances cannot be assertions because they 
are not falsifiable. Mr. Hare concedes that they are not assertions and it 
is this concession on the part of an avowed theist which has provoked the 
following comments. They contain no suggestion as to how the theist is 
to escape such a concession ; what they attempt to show is that in Mr. Hare’s 
case the concession has been made in vain since his general defence of religion 
cannot withstand criticism. I suspect that all defences of religion involving 
this concession are similarly doomed and that theists must face the fact 
that they make assertions and thereafter concentrate their intellectual 
resources on the task of showing how their statements are to be understood. 

Hare introduces his theory by means of a parable. ‘ A certain lunatic’, 
he says, ‘ is convinced that all dons want to murder him. His friends intro- 
duce him to all the mildest and most respectable dons . . . and after each 
of them has retired, they say, ‘“ You see, he does not really want to murder 
you. .. .”. But the lunatic replies, “ Yes, but that was only his diabolical 
cunning ; he’s really plotting against me the whole time. . . .”. However 
many kindly dons are produced the reaction is still the same. Now we say 
that such a person is deluded. But what is he deluded about ?. .. Let us 
apply Flew’s test to him. There is no behaviour of dons that can be enacted 
that he will accept as counting against his theory ; and therefore his theory, 
on this test, asserts nothing. But it does not follow that there is no differ- 
ence between what he thinks about dons and what most of us think about 
them. .. .. At this point Hare suggests the word ‘ blik’ for that in which 
the sane man differs from the lunatic. ‘ Flew has shown that a blik does 
not consist in an assertion or in a system of them ; but nevertheless it is 
very important to have the right bliks’. Bliks do not explain, Hare says ; 
*‘ but it is nevertheless true to say that, as Hume saw, without a blik there 
can be no explanation ; for it is by our bliks that we decide what is and what 
is not an explanation. Suppose we believed that everything that happened 
happened by pure chance. This would not, of course, be an assertion ; for 
it is compatible with everything happening or not happening, and so, inci- 


1The most valuable parts of it have now been republished in New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology. Mr. Hare’s contribution is to be found on pp. 99-103 of that volume. 
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dentally, is its contradictory. But if we had this belief, we should not be 
able to explain or predict or plan anything. Thus, although we should not 
be asserting anything different from those of a more normal belief, there 
would be a great difference between us ; and this is the sort of difference 
that there is between those who really believe in God and those who really 
disbelieve in Him’. 

I wish to make four comments on Hare’s theory. In the first place, the 
notion of a blik is an unsatisfactory one, for, if we base the conception on 
Hare’s examples rather than upon the letter of his definition, there are 
important logical differences between some bliks and others. Thus, ‘ Every- 
thing happens by chance’ and the madman’s belief about dons, both of 
which are said to be bliks, differ with respect to falsifiability. ‘ Everything 
happens by chance ’ has no tendency to collide with any matter of fact. The 
madman’s blik is quite different. True, it can escape falsification ; but this 
is only because the madman is obsessively intent on rescuing it, framing 
blik-saving hypotheses whenever it seems to be in danger. Thus, when the 
dons are nice to him he is aware that this tells against his blik ; he therefore 
ascribes their kindness to diabolical cunning instead of accepting it at its 
face value. His procedure is similar to that of a scientist who shores up a 
favourite hypothesis with auxiliary hypotheses when the facts appear to 
be undermining it. Bliks are therefore divisible into absolutely unfalsifiable 
or pure bliks and artificially unfalsifiable or impure bliks. Pure bliks can 
function only as bliks. But impure bliks can function either as bliks or as 
assertions. This follows from what has just been said with regard to un- 
falsifiability. Thus, ‘ Everything has a cause’ cannot function as an asser- 
tion. On the other hand, it is easy to produce sentences that sometimes 
function as bliks and sometimes as assertions. Thus, if someone goes mad 
and is heard to declare, ‘I am Socrates ’, to the rest of us this will simply 
be untrue ; but to the lunatic himself it will be the blik of a lifetime, some- 
thing he will defend with all the power of his pent-up intellectual engines, 
launching whole salvoes of hypotheses sooner than make his surrender to 
common sense. Another logical difference between pure and impure bliks 
is that whereas the pure blik strictly fulfils the requirements of blikness as 
laid down by Hare, the impure blik fails to fulfil them. Consider the blik 
‘Everything has a cause’. This statement explains nothing but it does 
provide us with a pattern of explanation. Now consider the madman’s 
blik, ‘ The dons want to murder me’. Surely this blik itself explains as well 
as enabling the madman to choose between possible explanations? If the 
dons are rough and menacing owing to a surfeit of the lunatic’s company 
their wish to murder him is adduced as an explanation ; but if they are 
friendly their wish to murder him is used to choose between possible explana- 
tions, that one being chosen which is most easily reconciled with the blik. 
Notice, too, that I said of the madman’s blik that it enabled him to choose 
between possible explanations and not that it enabled him to decide what 
is and what is not an explanation. In this, too, it is unlike the pure 
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blik ‘ Everything has a cause ’, for that blik does not simply offer us a rule 
of preference ; it provides us with a means of deciding whether a statement 
is or is not an explanation. These differences are so important that even 
in rough weather Mr. Hare should have known better than to bring them 
all together under the umbrella of a single term. 

Secondly, it is clear from what I have already said that the notion of 
an impure blik is inadmissible ; for its toleration would force us to say that 
an explanation can be unfalsifiable. Thus, the madman’s blik is used ag 
an unfalsifiable explanation when the dons show hostility. Purity must 
therefore be enjoined on bliks—unless we are prepared to say that explana- 
tions can be unfalsifiable. 

In the third place, it seems clear that theological utterances such as 
‘God exists’ or ‘God loves us’ are not pure bliks. Consider the sentence 
‘God exists’, which, for the moment, I assume to be a blik. At first glance 
it is difficult to say whether ‘God exists’ enables us to choose between 
possible explanations. But it seems immediately obvious that it does not 
enable us to decide what is and what is not an explanation. As far as I can 
see it can only affect our explanations by being consistent with some of 
them and not with others ; and it can only do this if it is an impure blik, 
i.e., one which is only artificially unfalsifiable. (Mr. Basil Mitchell is surely 
correct when he says ‘ the theologian . . . would not deny that the fact of 
pain counts against the assertion that God loves men. This very incompati- 
bility generates the most intractable of theological problems—the problem 
of evil’.2, Nothing could be more obvious than that if ‘God loves us’ is 
unfalsifiable, it is artificially unfalsifiable). Therefore, unless we are prepared 
to allow impurity in bliks, this forces us to say that it cannot be a blik at all. 

Finally, if we overrule the apparently insuperable objection to impure 
bliks and say that theological utterances such as ‘ God loves us’ are bliks 
of this kind, we create very serious difficulties for any religion such as Chris- 
tianity, which calls on us to make a number of historical assertions, any of 
which may be falsified. The problem is how to effect a logical patchwork— 
or how to arrange a harmonious marriage between the unfalsifiable and that 
which must be declared an honest woman. And one can never make it 
easy to live with the unfalsifiable. Furthermore, impure bliks are dangerous, 
showing a strong tendency to pass on the contagion of blikness to hypotheses 
which have too much to do with them. This can be illustrated in connexion 
with the madman’s blik. We say to him, ‘ A is a don and he was friendly to 
you’. ‘ Not at all’, says the lunatic, ‘ he’s brimming with diabolical cun- 
ning’. We hasten to deny this, producing abundant evidence of the kindli- 
ness of A’s nature. At this point the hypothesis that A is diabolically cun- 
ning succumbs to blikness and there is the usual gush of saving hypotheses. 
But if we fasten on these they too become infected until eventually every- 
thing falsifiable in the madman’s world has perished in a plague of galloping 


*New Essays on Philosophical Theology, p. 103. 
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blikness. It is only too likely, therefore, that when the attempt is made to 
link our religious bliks to allegedly historical occurrences—as Christianity 
would oblige us to do—the historical assertions will degenerate into bliks. 
And this, of course, cannot fail to give rise to further problems, e.g., that 
of providing reasons for holding that such and such events, or alleged events, 
are really bliks and not the straightforward historical occurrences they always 
seemed to be. 

I conclude, therefore, that if the religious man must retreat under pressure 
from such critics as Flew and Nowell-Smith, the defence lines proposed by 
Hare offer him no security. 


H. J. N. HorspureH 
Australian National University. 
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KANT’S FIRST CRITIQUE 


In his very personal preface Dr. Cassirer’s recollections about the genesis 
of his book! differ in some respects from my own. When he came to Glasgow 
in 1934, I did not tell him, as he seems to suggest, that he was expected 
to write a book on Kant: what I did in discussing possible plans was to 
point out the need for work in this field and the special qualifications he 
had for undertaking it ; and so far as I can remember he had no alternative 
programme to suggest. He speaks also as if, when he re-read the Critique 
of Pure Reason years after completing his commentary on the Critique of 
Judgement, he had casually taken up the idea of writing a brief commentary 
on the Transcendental Dialectic. My impression is that when he followed 
me to Oxford in 1938, with the help of a grant from Corpus Christi College, 
this was already on the understanding that the Dialectic was to be the 
subject of his further researches. In honour of Ernst Cassirer it should be 
added that although he had a long correspondence with me about possible 
beneficiaries of a grant subscribed by the Jews in Glasgow, he refrained 
from meitioning the claims of his own son until these were made known 
to me from other quarters. 

The brief commentary on the Dialectic has developed into an attempt 
to appraise the permanent significance of the Critique of Pure Reason as a 
whole. Its author, however, insists at the outset that any exposition of 
Kant will invariably contain distortions introduced by wholly subjective 
factors such as temperament and psychological make-up; and on this 
ground he rebukes previous interpreters for their irrational prejudice in 
rebuking the errors of their predecessors. Even if we may have some sym- 
pathy for this scepticism when we come to appraisal, it seems dangerous 
as a principle of exposition. There are questions of pure scholarship where 
we may hope to find relatively objective answers. Thus, for example, when 
an interpreter declares that Kant’s forms of judgement are forms of analytic 
judgement only, this is demonstrably nonsense. There can be no hope of 
useful evaluation till nonsense of this kind has been cleared away. 

In accordance with his own theory Dr. Cassirer appears to be influenced 
too much by what he calls ‘ purely personal reactions ’ ; and it is unfortunate 
that his instantaneous reaction when he first read Kant was what it has 
remained ever since. Some of Kant’s methods and doctrines cause him 
intense irritation and have a notably adverse effect on his nervous system. 
When this happens, he is inclined to pass over the doctrines in question— 
for example, it was with reluctance that he abandoned his original plan to 


1Kant’s First Critique. By H. W. Cassirer. (London; Allen and Unwin, 1954. 
Pp. 367. Price 30s). 
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ignore the Transcendental Aesthetic altogether. This must seem ominous 
to those who believe, as I do, that particular passages can be properly 
interpreted only when we have grasped the doctrine as a whole—or at least 
have understood why Kant claims that it fits together as a whole. In this 
commentary there are arbitrary omissions and a general lack of proportion : 
some essential problems are discussed inadequately or not at all. 

Dr. Cassirer’s sensitivity has another not very happy result. In spite of 
occasional tributes to the genius of his chosen author the main impression 
given is that besides being incompetent as a writer Kant is perverse and 
wrong-headed as a thinker. This would not have mattered so much if Dr. 
Cassirer had blown off a little steam at the beginning and then settled down 
to the hard work of interpretation ; but instead of this he seems to give 
vent to his annoyance whenever he comes to anything he dislikes. He him- 
self has an uneasy feeling that his tone may be considered unduly arrogant 
—I should prefer to call it condescending. The practice of talking down 
to Kant is, to me at least, unjustifiable and irritating. It is not a very 
good excuse—nor, I should have thought, one supported by the facts—to 
claim that in adopting this tone the author is conforming ‘ to the present- 
day fashion in philosophical writing ’. 

One further general remark may be made about method. Dr. Cassirer 
commonly begins the discussion of a topic by quoting at considerable length 
from Professor Kemp Smith’s translation, which is in the hands of every 
student. If it is necessary to give up so much space to quotations, we might 
have found more enlightenment in new versions from Dr. Cassirer himself. 
He too often goes on to propound some interpretation which he subsequently 
—not without good reason—declares to be entirely mistaken and even to 
be the opposite of what Kant meant. Why should he keep on putting 
wrong ideas into his readers’ heads? In the end he may come nearer to the 
truth, although even then he is apt to describe as a concession or admission 
what has been Kant’s doctrine all along. 

What are the chief objects of Dr. Cassirer’s dislike? They appear to 
be the assumptions about things-in-themselves, the theory of space and 
time, the analysis of experience on its subjective side, the account of formal 
logic and its relation to transcendental logic. These dislikes are no doubt 
shared by other people—they are characteristic of the neo-Kantianism in 
which he was brought up. Yet taken together they may lead to the rejection 
of so much in Kant’s philosophy that it is hard to see what is left. Dr. 
Cassirer makes no attempt to show the initial plausibility of the hated 
doctrines or their historical background or the ingenious way in which 
Kant tries to fit them into a consistent whole. Instead he tends to dismiss 
them contemptuously or ignore them altogether. Even his refutations, so 
far as they descend to detail, seem to me to be based sometimes on mis- 
understanding, and sometimes on grounds as fatal to the doctrines he likes 
as to those he dislikes. 

What then does he like ? This is much harder to say. He has the merit 
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of recognizing that Kant’s analysis does not rest on a faculty psychology. 
He approves the doctrine that human intuition is a state of passive and 
immediate awareness—I should have liked some reference here to the active 
‘taking up’ which Kant identifies with apprehension—and he holds that 
passive human intuition is to be contrasted with active intellectual intuition 
or intuitive understanding. Most important of all, he believes that Kant’s 
doctrine of what he calls ‘ perceptual consciousness ’—by which I take 
him to mean ‘ experience of sensible objects ’—is essentially sound. There 
is in perceptual consciousness (a) a synthesis, (b) the conception of unity, 
(c) an intellectual factor (which I take to be discursive thinking), and (d) an 
a priori factor (which I take to be found primarily in the categories). Even 
this limited selection shows that a considerable amount of Kantian doctrine 
is retained and expounded with approval, although it is not easy to grasp 
it as a whole in its truncated form. I hope I may be forgiven if I dwell mainly 
on the difficulties. 

Consider, for example, the assumption of things-in-themselves. Many 
critics have wished to dispense with them, and it is always interesting to 
see how a philosophy accepting Kant’s methods of analysis can be developed 
without their aid. Dr. Cassirer partly follows traditional lines of criticism. 
At the same time he wishes to retain the concept of things-in-themselves 
so as to make clear by contrast that objects of sense-experience ‘ can be 
described only in terms of perception ’ : they differ, he tells us, from ‘ entities 
such as could stand entirely by themselves’. So far he takes an idealist 
view of phenomenal objects, but rejects the doctrine that ‘no appearance 
is properly real until some one or other has obtained knowledge of it’. A 
glance at the definition of actuality in the Critique of Pure Reason shows 
that it is a mistake to attribute the rejected doctrine to Kant. 

What then is the source of his quarrel with the Critical philosophy ? 
Mainly, I suppose, that Kant takes the existence (in some sense) of things- 
in-themselves for granted instead of being satisfied with the mere concept. 
But for some reason Kant is also condemned for his account of the concept 
itself, which I should have thought was clear enough. It is too often supposed 
that for Kant things-in-themselves are by definition unknown and unknow- 
able, but this is far from the truth. For him—to put the doctrine rather 
too simply—a thing-in-itself is anything which is what it is whether it is 
known by human beings or not. In the language of his commentator it is 
an entity such as could stand entirely by itselfi—not one which can be 
described only in terms of perception. Hence for Kant it is at first an open 
question whether tables and chairs are to be regarded as things-in-themselves 
or not. From his analysis of experience he concludes that they are not, but 
he never ceases to hold that it is entirely proper for science to treat them 
as if they were ; and this would be ludicrous if things-in-themselves were 
by definition unknowable. Dr. Cassirer, so far as I can see, comes to the 
same conclusion as Kant, and in his practice makes use of the same concept. 
In his theory, however, he insists that a thing-in-itself should be defined 
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as a reality ‘such as would concern only a mind fundamentally different 
from our own, that is to say, one which was endowed with a faculty of 
intellectual intuition ’. 

This is surely to define the clear by the obscure. No doubt if we come 
to the conclusion that things-in-themselves cannot be known by human 
minds, we may infer that they can be known, if at all, only by a non-human 
mind. It is a more dubious inference to say that such a non-human mind 
must possess intuitions which are not sensuous, but intellectual. This for 
Kant remains a problematic question, and it is hard to see any advantage 
in replacing it by a definition which at the best can refer only to a type of 
mind wholly beyond our comprehension. 

There are further difficulties in Dr. Cassirer’s account of phenomenal 
objects. He rebukes Kant for holding that the categories have the effect 
of ‘transforming’ the given, although at times he adopts this language 
himself (p. 214). ‘ It is inconceivable ’, he tells us (p. 61) ‘ that the reality 
to become known should have to suffer alteration in the very act of our 
acquiring knowledge of it’; and (p. 39), ‘it is contrary to the very idea 
of knowledge that it should have the effect of transforming that which was 
to become known ’. I had thought it was now commonly recognized—especi- 
ally since Professor Ryle’s account of ‘achievement verbs ’"—that such 
arguments run the risk of being merely verbal. But in any case Kant, so 
far as I can remember, never says that the categories have the effect of 
‘transforming’ the given. What he says is that they must be used to 
‘combine ’ the given if we are to have knowledge of objects. This must be 
so if our experience is based on what is successively given in time—another 
of Kant’s doctrines to which Dr. Cassirer fails to do justice, partly perhaps 
because he refuses to take Kant’s view of time seriously. In spite of all 
this criticism Dr. Cassirer himself holds (p. 78) that ‘everything must 
remain entirely vague, so long as the interpretative activity of the intellect 
has not begun to manifest itself’. I am by no means sure that this doctrine 
can be properly attributed to Kant ; but what can it mean unless it means 
that ‘ the act of acquiring knowledge ’ does have the effect of ‘ transforming ’ 
what is to become known ? 

Dr. Cassirer likes the Dialectic more than most other parts of the 
Critique, and we may expect his exposition to be more helpful. Perhaps it 
is, and we may wish he had devoted more space to it. Although he does 
not escape from his customary reactions, he finds the text almost wholly 
free from the usual ‘ obscurities and ambiguities’ and says that wherever 
there are difficulties of interpretation he has sought to remove them. To 
me the Dialectic is full of unsolved problems crying out for detailed in- 
vestigation but hardly touched on by this commentary. 

There are, for example, difficulties in Kant’s account of the syllogism con- 
sidered even as formal logic. It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect 
any help here from Dr. Cassirer, since he dismisses as unworthy of examina- 
tion the very idea of any connexion between formal and transcendental 
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logic. He retains a belief in a priori categories and Ideas, but makes no 
attempt to account either for their origin or for their alleged a priori character, 
Even the connexion between the Ideas of reason and the categories, which 
might seem to be obvious at least in the Antinomies, is dismissed as entirely 
lacking in plausibility. We may think that Kant’s system of categories 
and Ideas is too rigid ; but it should still be possible, with the help of careful 
and sympathetic scholarship, to penetrate to the living thought clamped 
into an Eighteenth Century frame. To my mind Kant is superior to later 
enemies of metaphysics precisely because he helps us to see how metaphysical 
speculation arises, how it must lead to error if imperfectly understood, and 
how it may play a useful part in human thinking. 

The treatment given to the Paralogisms and Antinomies must here be 
passed over, though I would remark that the First Antinomy is concerned 
with the Idea of the world as a spatial and temporal whole—not, as Dr. 
Cassirer says, with the Idea of space or the Idea of time. It is a pity to 
encourage a view which can lead only to confusion. 

If we turn to Kant’s account of speculative theology, one doctrine 
stands out as greatly in need of explanation ; for many students must find 
it difficult to understand the attempt to derive the notion of an ens realissi- 
mum as a being in which all real predicates are united. So far from offering 
us any help Dr. Cassirer merely sweeps aside the doctrine as wrong-headed, 
and even tells us that Kant may be fairly accused of having made matters 
unduly easy for himself by dealing with so unattractive a version of the 
ontological argument. A little historical sympathy might have suggested 
that we should ask whether Kant selected this notion because it was dom- 
inant in the Leibnizian school of the time ; nor can I see any reason to suppose 
that it is more easy to refute this form of the ontological proof than any 
other. Indeed I should have thought that Kant’s argument is valid against 
the ontological proof in all its forms. 

As to the cosmological proof, Kant is rebuked for supposing that its 
supporters rejected the ontological proof. But many of them, including 
St. Thomas, did precisely this ; and if it can be shown that the cosmological 
proof presupposes the ontological one, this is a most valid criticism of their 
doctrine besides being of importance in itself. No doubt some thinkers 
have accepted both proofs even if they have failed to see any connexion 
between them ; but it does not follow, as Dr. Cassirer claims, that their 
position is in no way affected by Kant’s arguments. If he has disposed of 
both proofs, what more is there to do ? 

Apart from such detailed criticisms what does Dr. Cassirer make of the 
discussion as a whole? He very properly seeks to understand Kant’s meta- 
physical views in the light of his moral philosophy, and he believes with 
Kant that ‘ moral consciousness refers the human mind to a self-transcendent 
order’. Yet he insists that for Kant the Idea of God, the Idea of an intel- 
ligible self, and the Idea of an intelligible world as a kingdom of ends are 
conceptions of an ideal state of affairs ‘to be brought into being by way of 
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our conduct’. This may be a possible view as regards the notion of an 
intelligible world as a kingdom of ends, though I do not think it is a correct 
one. But it is surely impossible as an interpretation of the Idea of the self, 
let alone the Idea of God. This interpretation may spring from Dr. Cassirer’s 
peculiar doctrine of the thing-in-itself, and he has every right to insist that 
for Kant there can be no human knowledge of God or freedom or immortality. 
But few will be able to follow him in concluding from this that Kant’s faith 
in God and immortality was merely belief in an ideal state of affairs to be 
brought into existence by means of human conduct. Nor is it altogether 
easy to think that a transformation of this type, if recommended as an 
independent doctrine, would constitute an advance in philosophical theology. 
For many years I have hoped so much from Dr. Cassirer’s work that in 
my disappointment I may be tempted to be almost as ungracious to him 
as he is to Kant. He is to be congratulated on writing clearly, and I have 
noticed only one misprint (on p. 288) that affects the sense : ‘in advance 
of experience ’ should be ‘ in the advance of experience ’. The fundamental 
difference between us is that he continually finds Kant to be ‘ perverse’ 
and ‘ wrong-headed ’ and ‘irritating ’—an approach which to me seems 
incompatible with real understanding. He obviously fears, not without 
reason, that such epithets may recoil upon his own head. His very merits 
will help to put the beginner on the wrong lines—much safer guidance is to 
be found in Professor Kérner’s little book on Kant in the Penguin series. 
As to readers who are more advanced, it could have been wished that he 
had developed his own doctrines independently of an author to whom he 
stands in so ambiguous a relation. I at least have been unable to extract 
any clear and consistent view of his doctrine as a whole, and I hope he may 
try to develop this at some later time. Perhaps I might be expected to 
welcome him as an ally against the undiluted empiricism of some modern 
linguistic thinkers, but I fear they are unlikely to prefer this bowdlerized 
version of Kant to the original, and I find myself much more sympathetic 
than Dr. Cassirer to their latest theories. One of the most surprising of all 
his surprising utterances—I restrain myself from using his own customary 
epithets—is the assertion that within the body of this doctrine there has 
been ‘no significant development’ during the last twenty years. This 
strikes him with a mixture of amusement and amazement ; and he puts it 
down to ‘a tendency towards conformity at any price’, which he regards, 
not only as characteristic of our era, but as finding its perfect manifestation 
in ‘ what has of late been happening in the best philosophical circles, whether 
light blue or dark’. Is it possible that once again he has allowed purely 
personal reactions to stand in the way of careful scholarship and philo- 
sophical insight ? 
H. J. Paton 
Bridge of Earn. 














FACT, FICTION, AND FORECAST 


The first of the four chapters in Fact, Fiction, and Forecast’ is a reprinting 
of Goodman’s essay on counterfactual conditionals, first published in 1947, 
The main problems raised (and not solved) in that essay were the following :— 

(a) In asserting a counterfactual conditional we assume the truth of a 
statement S of certain relevant conditions : along with the antecedent (A) 
S is our basis for inferring the consequent (C) and has to be made explicit 
when we wish to justify the inference. Now S must be cotenable with A 
But cotenability can only be defined in counterfactual terms. 

(6) Even if S can be specified, the principle which justifies inference 
from the conjoint A & § to C is not a law of logic, but ‘ natural or physical 
or causal’ (p. 17). How is such a principle to be defined ? 

Problems (a) and (b) are not entirely distinct. A decision as to the 
cotenability of A and S would depend partly on being able to distinguish 
‘laws’ which would justify the appropriate supporting counterfactual 
(p. 25). 

(c) Taking as a starting-point the principle that a law is called a law 
because it is used for prediction (and not vice versa) we can arrive at a tenta- 
tive definition of ‘law’ as a true statement ‘ acceptable independently of the 
determination of any given instance’ (p. 31). The problem of counterfactuals 
thus leads us to the problem of induction (confirmation theory). How are 
we to define the circumstances in which a statement is acceptable in the 
way described ? 

This was the stage at which the matter was left in Goodman’s origina] 
essay. Although in the interval there has been considerable discussion of 
the problems which it raised, not much progress has been made with them : 
in the three remaining chapters of this book, therefore, based on lectures 
given in 1953, Goodman tries to re-route the discussion, so as to approach 
the problem of law ( (a) above being now largely neglected) through the 
problems of dispositions, possibility, and projection (of which induction is 
one aspect). Instead of trying to elucidate ‘If x had been heated enough 
it would have bent ’, he now tries to elucidate ‘ z is flexible’. The task can 
be treated as that of explaining, alternatively, the disposition ‘ flexibility’, 
the possibility of flexing, or the conditions in which we expand or project 
the predicate ‘ flexes’ so as to cover the flexible. The relation of ‘ flexes’ 
to ‘ flexible’ must be given in terms of causal principles, and hence intro- 
duces the concept of law (p. 48). It is part of this programme (one which 


Goodman appears to treat as essential) to construe possibilities and dis- 
positions alike in terms of actualities. 


1Fact, Fiction, and Forecast. By Netson GoopMan. (University of London ; The 
Athlone Press, 1954. Pp. 126. Price 15s). 
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In the transition from possibilities, or dispositions, to projections the 
initial guiding principle is approximately this, that the class of possible 2’s 
is simply a certain class of actual y’s which includes the smaller class of 
actual x’s (p. 52). To give some idea of the detailed argument, it is easiest 
to show by means of Goodman’s own summary examples how progress is 
made, first in construing the possible in terms of dispositions, and then in 
construing either possibilities or dispositions in terms of projections. 

(i) To speak of the sum of a (phenomenal) place p and time ¢ as a possible 
place-time p + ¢ is not to speak of a non-actual entity, but to say something 
new (in dispositional terms) about the actual entity p + t (such as that it is 
‘ place-timeable ’). 

(ii) Similarly, to say that a place-time p, + ¢t, is actually green but is 
possibly (in certain circumstances C) blue is to ascribe to it a new predicate, 
say ‘ C-blueable ’, in addition to the predicate ‘ green ’. 

(iii) To say of p, + t, that it is possibly blue, or that it is C-blueable, is 
to project the predicate ‘ blue’ over a wider range of actual entities than 
that to which we apply ‘ blue’ as a ‘ manifest’ predicate. ‘ Burns’ is a 
manifest predicate which ‘ we can in effect spread . . . over a wider range 
by defining a correlative predicate like ‘“‘ inflammable ”’ that covers things 
that burn and certain other things also, but nothing that fails to burn’ 
(p. 57). 

In the upshot, the problem of dispositions appears as an aspect of the 
general problem which also includes the problem of induction. This is the 
problem of projection, ‘ the general problem of proceeding from a given set 
of cases to a wider set ’ (p. 57). According to what principles are such trans- 
itions legitimate? This question poses a demand for discussion of the 
specific dispositional predicate ‘ projectible ’. 

It is the attempt to establish what constitutes a valid projection that is 
the most positive part of the present study. It is also the most detailed, and 
only the roughest general indication of the lines followed can be given here. 
Goodman addresses himself to two main problems : (a) that of formulating 
the principles according to which we can eliminate, amongst projected 
hypotheses, certain projections that are obviously bad ones, and (b) that 
of giving an account of differences in degree of projectibility. Some elimin- 
ations, of projected hypotheses which have become ‘ violated ’, and of pro- 
jected hypotheses which have no instances remaining unexamined (are 
‘exhausted ’), are easy to specify. A subtler principle, and one for which 
Goodman develops various qualifications, is the principle that we can elimin- 
ate a projected hypothesis which conflicts with the projection of a much 
better ‘ entrenched ’ predicate. (Very roughly, a well-entrenched predicate 
is a predicate which has been habitually projected or which is co-extensive 
with one habitually projected.) The central idea which Goodman is develop- 
ing here is essentially Hume’s, that ‘the judgment of projectibility has 
derived from the habitual projection, rather than the habitual projection 
from the judgment of projectibility ’ (p. 98). To deal with the awkward 
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question why it is the right predicates that get themselves entrenched, 
Goodman has simply to point out that the well-entrenched predicates have 
become the right ones (not necessarily, of course, without process of corres. 
tion). His search for criteria of lawfulness, therefore, ends with an appeal 
‘to recurrences in the explicit use of terms as well as to recurrent features 
of what is observed ’ (p. 96). Finally, in discussing degrees of projectibility, 
Goodman develops two main definitions : (i) the definition of an initial 
projectibility index for hypotheses which have certain elementary qualif.- 
cations, (ii) the definition of degree of projectibility as modified by ‘ over. 
hypotheses ’. Goodman’s discussion of projectibility, tentative though it is, 
lacks little in thoroughness : nevertheless it is not so elaborate that it need 
blind us to the essential simplicity of the central ideas of his book, and 
particularly of the idea that possibility and dispositions may be expressed 
in terms of projection. 

I shall offer or discuss criticisms of a few specific points first, and then 
shall make some general comments on part of the main argument. 

(i) At the beginning of the second chapter, in summarising the problems 


set by counterfactuals, Goodman says that a counterfactual (to which he } 


now, confusingly, applies the symbol ‘S’, reserved in the original treat- 
ment for the statement of the ‘ attendant circumstances ’) ‘ affirms’ that 
the attendant circumstances were in fact propitious (p. 41). This is an un- 
expected use of the term ‘affirms’. An untechnical use of ‘ implies ’ would 
at least be more natural. A little later, comparing counterfactual statements 
with dispositional, he says : ‘ To speak very loosely . . . our original counter- 
factual says in addition something about the surrounding circumstances’ 
(pp. 43-4). ‘ Affirms ’, however, is not said to be used loosely in its context. 
Elsewhere in the earlier essay (see pp. 16, 17) we are described as presuming 
or meaning that the conditions are favourable, or as committing ourselves 
to the actual truth of the statements describing them. These latter ex- 
pressions are unobjectionable, but is there anything to be said for ‘ affirms’! 

The point which Goodman is anxious to make is that in asserting a 
counterfactual we are not in any sense committing ourselves to another 
conditional. A counterfactual ‘does not merely affirm that if the circum- 
stances had been propitious then . . .’ but ‘that the circumstances were 
propitious ’ (p. 41). The question then arises how to limit what I can be 
said to affirm when I assert, for example : 


If I had gone to the baker’s shop on Sunday afternoon I should have 
found it shut. 

The counterfactual would ‘affirm’, presumably, that a certain Shop 
Closing Act applies to bakers’ shops on Sundays, that there was no state of 
emergency to suspend the Act, that the baker himself was not disobeying 
the law, that no-one else was doing it for him, and so on. The trouble is 
‘and so on’. There seems to be no unnaturalness about answering ‘ Yes’ 
to an indefinitely long series of questions, ‘ Are you implying that so-and-so, 
that so-and-so . . .?’: but it would be quite unnatural to go on claiming 
that we affirm so-and-so, and so-and-so. 
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Suppose it is suggested that the counterfactual is our ‘ way of affirming ’ 
this, that and the other attendant circumstance. It can be replied that the 
counterfactual is already in a primary sense an affirmation of (exactly) 
what it says. At least it cannot be merely a way of affirming these other 
things. To say that it is a way of affirming something suggests that that 
something is what we mainly want to affirm : but what we mainly want to 
affirm is the counterfactual, not statements about the attendant circum- 
stances. It is true that the whole point of asserting a counterfactual such 
as that about the baker’s shop may be to inform someone that there are such 
things as shop-closing observances in Britain. Still, implying this point 
would represent a very loose sense of ‘ affirming’. In such circumstances 
we should expect to be asked, concerning our counterfactual, ‘Oh! Why ?’, 
and then to specify the ‘ attendant circumstances ’ as reasons. This is quite 
different from ‘ affirming ’ them in the first place. 

(2) In suggesting that the problem of dispositions should, provisionally, 

replace the problem of counterfactuals, Goodman is critical about ‘ the 
apparent full convertibility between dispositional and counterfactual 
statements ’ (p. 43). It is often suggested, perfunctorily, that ‘ w is inflam- 
mable’ is translatable by ‘If w had been heated enough it would have 
burned ’. Goodman points out that in certain circumstances, such as a 
lack of oxygen, the dispositional statement would be true but the counter- 
factual false. To guard against this danger completely, we should have to 
fall back on what he calls a ‘ fainthearted ’ counterfactual, such as ‘ If all 
conditions had been propitious and w had been heated enough, it would 
have burned’. Even at that the dispositional statement is ‘the weaker ’, 
since it does not ‘say’ anything about the surrounding circumstances 
(p. 44). One suspects that this criticism could have been carried even further. 
The ‘ fainthearted ’’ counterfactual seems as near to being tautological as 
makes no difference. As long as it is possible to repeat the technique which 
Goodman mentions, of describing circumstances in which the dispositional 
statement is true and the counterfactual false, then dispositional statements 
are certainly not reducible. Now if, to stop the application of this tech- 
nique, we fall back on a conditional which is really tautological, then far 
from having achieved ‘ full convertibility ’ between a dispositional statement 
and a counterfactual, we have not even achieved a ‘correspondence’ or 
‘translation’ to the extent that Goodman seems to allow. 

(3) The transition from ‘ possibly blue ’ to ‘ blueable ’ does not in itself 
seem very satisfying. So far as the elimination of the possible is concerned, 
although Goodman makes much of this particular use of Occam’s razor, 
there is nothing very austere about the immediate measures taken, or 
dramatic about their results. The problem of the possible simply becomes 
the problem of dispositions. Now dispositions are a relatively unfamiliar 
part of the furniture of the ordinary world. What philosophers construe 
in terms of dispositions would mainly be construed, in ordinary language, 
in terms of possibilities. Hence the change from talk about possibilities 
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to talk about dispositions owes any austerity it may seem to have to the 
change from less technical to more technical talk. The only promise of 
interesting economies is provided by the effort to translate talk about 
dispositions into the assignment of ‘ correlative ’ predicates to actual things, 
At the stage at which he commemorates ‘ the passing of the possible ’ (p. 56) 
Goodman might just as easily have been erecting a memorial to dispositions, 
with possibilities still standing by. 

(4) A general reader of Goodman’s book will probably be struck most 
by his determination to construe possibilities and dispositions alike in terms 
of what is manifest. To say of such-and-such a surface that it is possibly 
blue is to say of this same surface that it is ‘ blueable’. To say that it is 
‘ blueable ’ can be elucidated fully if we are able to say that it has such-and. 
such manifest characters, or stands in such-and-such manifest relations ; if 
we can say, for example, that it has a texture of such-and-such a kind (which 
must be described in non-dispositional terms, of course), that it stands at 
such-and-such a distance from a revolving blue lamp, and so on. Now if 
we are to lay the ghost of dispositions, as well as that of the possible, we 
must be prepared to claim that such is all that we mean when we say that 
the surface is possibly blue, and all that we should intend when we say 
that it is ‘blueable’. On this claim I have two general observations to 
make, in the spirit of a referee rather than that of an opponent. 

(a) So far as the above example goes, we are still a long way from giving 
a standard account of what it means to say that a surface is possibly blue. 
We are faced with the problem of specifying attendant circumstances in 
specific case, e.g. the problem of delimiting the conditions appeal to which 
would justify such a conditional as ‘If x had been ten yards from where 
it is, it would have been blue’. The assumption is that there is a finite 
class of such statements : the assumption must also be that these statements 
are sufficiently general to cover all alternative conditions, for as long as the 
analysans remains a disjunctive statement of sets of conditions, we may not 
feel assured that we have enumerated all the disjuncts needed until we see 
what is ‘ the principle involved’. From a philosophical point of view this 
problem serves to raise what is the main difficulty, namely that of defining 
the sort of statements thus involved, and, in addition, the sort of principle 
in accordance with which we argue from them. Hence we may fall short of 
being assured that ‘xz is possibly ¢’ means (in general) ‘z is (manifestly) 
p,q & r’, for two reasons :— 

(i) Subject to what is said in (b) below, we have no examples of such 
equivalences fully worked out and ready to hand as a result of general 
agreement. It is one thing to decide to define ‘z is possibly ¢’ as ‘z is 
(manifestly) p, g & r’. An example of such a definition, having a special 
usefulness for a special science, is indicated by Goodman on page 50. It is 
another thing to claim, as Goodman is inclined to do, that this is the sort 
of way in which possibility (or dispositions) can be disposed of ; for that claim 
commits one to taking ‘x is (manifestly) p,q & r’ as the pattern of all 
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meaning-analysis of ‘ z is possibly ¢’, in other words to the preconception 
that the analysis of ‘x is possibly +’ need take no other form than ‘ x is (mani- 
festly) p,q & r’. Clearly, to attempt to produce an example satisfying this 
claim is difficult, if not mistaken in principle ; whereas it is quite simple to 
define ‘zx is possibly ¢’, in terms of manifest predicates, for certain special 
purposes. 

(ii) Suppose we always agree, in some particular instance, that x is 
possibly + if, and only if, x is (manifestly) p, g & r. Would the second pro- 
position then express the analysis of the first? In the terms of an older 
philosophy this question would be answered, a priori, in the negative. The 
‘if, and only if’ would not express a necessary equivalence. Further, the 
sense of the one proposition would be related only synthetically to the sense 
of the other. It is often suggested, however, that this latter criterion is 
only psychological and, what is worse, dependent on introspection. Even 
if it can be construed non-psychologically, it rests on the distinction between 
‘synthetic ’ and ‘ analytic’ which has come under attack from Quine and 
which Goodman is content to renounce. Amongst such critics (though the 
question does not arise in the present book) the notion of necessary equiv- 
alence would also be suspect on account of its too close connexion with the 
notion of analyticity. On this side, therefore, the question whether ‘ z is 
(manifestly) p, g & r’ expresses an analysis of ‘x is possibly 4’ is a question 
which can be discussed in the last resort in terms of the extension of the 
predicates involved and nothing else. The two sides in the dispute would 
probably be similar to the two sides in the dispute whether properties (or 
attributes) are to be distinguished from classes. Classes are identical when 
their members are the same, but are attributes identical when the things 
which possess them are the same? This was the form in which the question 
was raised by Quine in Mathematical Logic, and Quine tended to favour 
the answer ‘ Yes’. If this is indeed the answer, then there would appear to 
be no sufficient reason for distinguishing between classes and properties, 
with the result that in the present instance the property of being possibly 
¢ would indeed be identical with the property of being manifestly p, g & r. 
The concept of ‘ property ’, however, as distinct from that of ‘ class’ has 
not since vanished from logic : on the contrary it continues to appear in 
various ‘intensional’ systems, although a corresponding duplication of 
‘entities’ is not necessarily admitted by those who use it. Goodman, for 
his part, uses the term ‘ property’ informally, but disclaims a belief in 
‘attributive entities’ (p. 45). 

(6) Goodman’s most constructive work in the present book, his theory of 
projection, is important for two reasons. It addresses itself to the definition 
of a specific dispositional predicate ‘ projectible ’’, but in proportion as it 
succeeds it is in the happy position of having thus solved the general problem 
of projectibility, and therewith the problem of dispositions, which is one 
aspect of that problem. Here in particular, however, the doubts mentioned 
in the previous paragraph might find expression. There is no question that 
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Goodman’s investigation and statement of the necessary conditions of 
projectibility make an important advance in the subject, though he would 
not claim sufficiency as well as necessity for his definitions, assuming that 
they are correct so far as they go. If he were in a position to do this, however, 
there would still be some doubt as to the extent of the philosophical problems 
which he had solved. He would have supported Hume’s solution of the 
problem of induction, in a circumstantial way, by construing the specific 
dispositional predicate ‘ projectible ’ in terms of actual projections ; but he 
would have succeeded in defining ‘ disposition’ or ‘ possibility’ only in 
connexion with a definite extensional theory of properties. On this subject, 
however, Goodman (like Quine) has something to say elsewhere. 


G. P. HenpERSON 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Les Métamorphoses de la Cité de Dieu. By ETIENNE Gitson. (Louvain : Publications 
Universitaires de Louvain. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 1952. Pp. x 
+ 294. Price 110 fr. b. ; $2.20). 


These lectures by one of the most distinguished living authorities on the history 
of medieval thought will be welcomed by all students of the history of political ideas. 
M. Gilson’s purpose is partly analytic, partly historical, and partly apologetic ; it will 
be a pity if readers are distracted from a proper attention to this book by the rather 
crude Roman Catholic apologetic which can be found in the last chapter. 

The subject with which M. Gilson is principally concerned is the image of a uni- 
versal human community, transcending the boundaries of national societies, linking 
men together by bonds of respect and love, which has been a continually recurrent 
element in European social and political thinking. Apart from Augustine, with whom 
inevitably he begins his enquiry, and Dante, the teaching of whose De Monarchia he 
analyses at some length, M. Gilson tends to confine himself to such lesser figures in 
the history of ideas as Roger Bacon, Campanella, Nicholas of Cusa, and the Abbé de 
Saint-Pierre ; his penultimate chapter is concerned with Auguste Comte, whom, strangely 
enough, he reckons a more important thinker than Karl Marx. A reader who is perplexed 
by the seeming looseness of texture in this book as a whole, might do well to read the 
chapters on Augustine and Comte together ; for clearly in M. Gilson’s mind, Comte’s 
‘Humanity ’ is a perfect secular counterpart of Augustine’s ‘ City of God’ ; the former 
is a metamorphosis of the latter which reveals finally that it is impossible to detach 
an ideal, which is inseparably part of a profound religious vision, and treat it simply 
as a rational, political objective. 

Readers may, or may not, agree with M. Gilson’s theological principles and con- 
clusions ; but his book is an interesting example of the value of approaching the history 
of political philosophy, and indeed of ethics, with some clear recollection of the extent 
to which, in the history of European thought, social and political doctrines are in- 
extricably bound up with religious assumptions ; indeed it might be suggested that the 
latter provide, in Collingwood’s sense, the ‘ absolute presuppositions ’ of the former. 
One of the most obvious fruits of such recollection is shown in a readiness, in the book 
before us, to look at developing ideas almost as if they were dreams being made to 
assume the more coherent and stable shape of everyday reality. No student of moral 
philosophy can deny the fundamental importance of Kant’s notion of a ‘ realm of 
ends ’; in M. Gilson’s book we are enabled to learn something of its earlier, imagin- 
ative formulations, from which, perhaps, even in its rigorously defined Kantian form, 
it still derives something of its continuing appeal. So our understanding of moral and 
political ideas is enlarged and advanced in. a way only possible when we are made to 
recall that beneath them, we have to do with perplexities and aspirations that can 
never altogether lose their religious force and character. 

In some ways M. Gilson’s book is unsatisfactory, and the reader who wants to 
learn from it, apart from the many excellent incidental observations and discussions, 
must bring to it a certain willingness to supplement as well as to decipher a complex 
argument. But the effort is worth while inasmuch as the author frequently throws 
floods of light on the obscure territory that lies between the world defined by explicitly 
political and social concepts, and the world defined by explicitly religious and meta- 
physical ideas. Thus he realises that Augustine’s ‘ two cities’ are not to be identified 
with the secular and the ecclesiastical powers of medieval thought and controversy ; 
yet Augustine had ‘ done something with words’ by lifting the word civitas from e.g. 
Cicero and using it to discuss issues raised for him by his meditations on Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. The De Civitate Dei is not a work on political philosophy even in the 
sense in which such a title can be claimed for the De Monarchia of Dante ; it is almost 
itself the bringing into being of the raw material out of which a formally coherent system 
of political ideas can be fashioned. But, if it is not political philosophy, it is not the- 
ology in the sense in which one must allow Paul’s letters to be theology, and even claim 
the same name for serious attempts to interpret its meaning. There is in the De Civitate 
Dei something betwixt and between, and also something of which the history of political 
ideas will furnish us with many derivatives. These imitators of Augustine are often 
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quite oblivious of their debt to him; but where there is sense of the authority over 
men of a human community which transcends the possibility of political embodiment, 
and which yet must express its character in political terms, there we are reckoni 
with a civitas Dei. M. Gilson brings out with excellent scholarship and sure logic, the 
self-contradictory character of this notion ; it is antinomous, and yet we learn how 
strong its appeal to, and authority over man can be, even when they have altogether 
discarded the eschatology through which Augustine hoped to see its contradictions 
overcome. 

Certain chapters in the book call for special mention, especially those on Dante 
and on Nicholas of Cusa ; the latter provides valuable material for the student of the 
sources of the Hegelian dialectic. There is much too in the whole book, by way of 
running commentary, on such notions as natural law and natural right in respect of 
their origin, and their chequered career vis &-vis actual political institutions. It must 
be admitted that the book suffers most fundamentally from the author’s failure to 
take any account of the contributions made to the development of the tradition he is 
studying by the great writers of the Reformation. Although he refers, for instance, to 
M. Pierre Mesnard’s excellent book on the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, he no- 
where seems to integrate with his pattern of metamorphosis the tremendous changes 
in religious outlook to be associated with the names of Luther and Calvin. Certainly 
he emphasises how far Leibniz was from Luther in his conception of Protestantism, 
when he discusses the former’s projects for religious unity ; but Luther did something 
which left its mark on the way political obligation was afterwards to be discussed, and 
on the manner in which men were to see the posture proper to them as human beings 
under the sun. The questions he asked, and the often mistaken answers which he gave 
to them, have tragically, yet decisively, affected the human scene. It may be because 
he is a Thomist, that M. Gilson sometimes seems too little aware of tragedy, and of 
that which is its counterpart in human thinking, inescapable dialectic. But for all 
that, he has given us a very stimulating and valuable book. 

D. M. Mackinnon 


D ALEMBERT : Discours Préliminaire de l’ Encyclopédie (1751). Edited by Ericu 
K6éuier. (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag. 1955. Pp. xxix + 270). 


Among the sternest critics of the Encyclopédie were the Encyclopaedists themselves, 
Diderot, d'Alembert and Voltaire all expressed their profound disappointment at the 
way in which precaution, censorship, the timidity of publishers and the mediocrity of 
many lesser contributors had marred the work of which they had had such high hopes. 
What the Encyclopédie might have been, and what it was intended to be, is clearly 
revealed, however, in the Discours Préliminaire. 

Not only does d’Alembert’s work explain the motives and methods of the Encyclo- 
paedists ; it also includes a masterly survey of human knowledge from the point of 
view of the Enlightenment and an account of recent achievements in science and philo- 
sophy. d’Alembert’s guiding stars are Locke and Bacon: with the first he explains 
human knowledge on a sensationalist basis ; with the second he seeks both to classify 
its many forms and to demonstrate its fundamental unity. 

The standard French edition of the work (by F. Picavet) is now hard to obtain. 
The present edition, however, is a welcome substitute. It contains the French text 
(unfortunately not free from misprints) and a German translation on facing pages, 
together with explanatory notes, a few illustrative letters, and an Introduction. It 
is only to be regretted that the volume does not include Diderot’s Prospectus, for this 
work is a natural complement to the Discours. 

The Introduction is a serious and careful attempt to relate the Encyclopédie to the 
whole development of Enlightenment thought. But the consequences of its Marxist 
axioms are disturbing. If the philosophes desired the emancipation of the bourgeoisie, 
they also sought a truth which they believed was independent of political and economic 
aims. The argument of the Introduction tends to lead to the conclusion that there is 
no such thing. 

J. H. Broumrirr 


CON DORCET : Sketch for a Historical Picture of the Progress of the Human Mind. 
Translated by JuNE BarracLtouGH. Introduction by Stuart HampsHire. (Lon- 
don : Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 1955. Pp. xvi + 202. Price 12s 6d). 


By combining a belief in progress inherited from Turgot with the sensationalism 
of Locke and his disciples, Condorcet, in the Sketch, comes near to creating an En- 
lightenment philosophy of history. This, coupled with the many prophetic suggestions 
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contained in the work, and the breadth of Condorcet’s vision, makes it one of the most 
significant products of its age. 

But it is a complex work of many contradictions. Condorcet owes much to Descartes 
as well as to Locke, and more than he is prepared to admit to Montesquieu and Rousseau. 
And if he has absorbed the optimistic spirit of Turgot, he is also deeply influenced by 
the more pessimistic scepticism of Voltaire. His anti-clericalism, indeed, is far more 
bitter and uncompromising than Voltaire’s. As a result, a great deal of this work in- 
tended to demonstrate human perfectibility seems concerned with illustrating human 
imperfection. 

The standard French edition of the Hsquisse (by O. H. Prior) is now hard to obtain. 
But the present work is not an altogether satisfactory substitute. Though the trans- 
lation is substantially accurate, it has enough minor infelicities to make the reader 
with any knowledge of French prefer to turn to the original. And if this edition will 
not satisfy the scholar, nor will the general reader, unacquainted with the thought of 
eighteenth century France, find here the elucidation which both the complexity of 
the subject and Condorcet’s imprecise method of reference render essential. There 
are no explanatory notes, and the Introduction is all too brief. If this translation (the 
first since 1795) is to be welcomed, the welcome must be tempered by the thought 
that the editors have missed an opportunity to produce a much more valuable work. 

J. H. Bromrirr 


Simone Weil. By E. W. F. Tomurn. (Cambridge : Bowes & Bowes. 1954. Pp. 64. 
Price 6s). 


The recent vogue of Simone Weil was partly due to local conditions in France and 
a@ somewhat romanticized report of her life. Discounting all this, and recognizing 
frankly, as Mr. Tomlin does, her absurdities, prejudices, and limitations, one still cannot 
help being deeply impressed by much of her writing. I am not myself disposed to call 
her apergus divine illumination, or to admire particularly her views and actions, but 
there can be no doubting the profundity, the acuity, and the beauty, of her expressions 
of certain religious and moral conceptions. 

Mr. Tomlin’s little book is a just, well-balanced assessment of her life and work. 
It is written with modesty and restraint, but is more perceptive than much of what 
has previously been published about Simone Weil. Mr. Tomlin suggests that ‘ in for- 
mulating her conception of attente, Simone was inventing not so much a new kind of 
sanctity as a new way in which the religious attitude, which may end in sanctity for 
a few, is possible for modern man. . . attente is humility in action’. So far as philo- 
sophical affiliations are concerned, he has seen her indebtedness to Spinoza and her 
affinities with Existentialism. (I would add the gloss that her views—in contrast with 
her actions, which were thoroughly ‘ Existential "—can be regarded as Existentialism 
in reverse, for she preaches depersonalization.) I could have wished that Mr. Tomlin’s 
actual exposition of her thought had been fuller ; as it is, parts of the account remain 
more vague and obscure than is necessary. But he will have had to confine the size 
of his book to the general limits of the series in which it appears, and it was essential, 
in writing about a person like Simone Weil, to give a rather generous proportion of 
his space to biography. 

Whether Simone Weil’s work is to be called philosophy is hard to say. Nor does 
it greatly matter. As Mr. Tomlin remarks, it lies ‘ outside the conventional literary 
and philosophical currents’. It certainly contains much that is of interest to philo- 
sophers, and not only to traditionally-minded philosophers. Mr. Tomlin would be the 
first to advise them to go straight to her own writings, but they might do worse than 
read through Mr. Tomlin’s book for a start. 

D. DatcnuEes RAPHAEL 


Les Philosophies de l’ Existence. By Jean Wanv. (Paris: Libraire Armand Colin. 
1954. Pp. 176. Price 250 frs.). 


Among the numerous French publications on existentialism Professor Wahl’s book- 
let deserves special attention, partly because of its author, and partly because of its 
approach. Wahl, though not himself an existentialist, is deeply influenced by this 
trend of thought, and has published one of the most comprehensive and penetrating 
studies of Kierkegaard and excellent papers on Marcel, Sartre, and others. He is there- 
fore well qualified to write on this subject. His approach is that of an historian of ideas 
who begins with a short introduction about the historical sources of the philosophies 
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in question and of those systems which they oppose, and then concentrates on the 
existentialist vocabulary and conceptual framework. 

The attempt to discover an existentialist ‘ table of categories ’ is specifically French 
in the manner of its execution, known to the English reader through Emmanuel Mou. 
nier’s Existentialist Philosophies (1948). Like Mounier, Wahl concentrates on generalities 
and problems, and is, like him, so imbued with the spirit of Hegelian dialectic, that he 
is not satisfied until he has arranged his categories in the beautiful order of triads, 
But whereas Mounier’s book is sweeping, provocative, highly personal and flavoured 
with his own personalist philosophy, Wahl’s survey is somewhat pedestrian, based on 
a greater specialist knowledge, scholarly, detached, and moving on a higher level of 
abstraction. The conceptual approach has its advantages and disadvantages. It has 
the disadvantage of cutting the philosophies of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre 
and Marcel into pieces which are by no means identical, but merely analogous. The 
consequence is that in the end the analysis is restricted to Heidegger, Jaspers and Sartre, 
and that in spite of this restriction generalisations emerge, which, strictly speaking, are 
not correct. If, for example, we read : ‘ L’idée de projet est essentialle & la philosophie 
de Sartre et aussi essentielle & la philosophie de Heidegger ’ (p. 77), this is only true 
with qualifications of Heidegger's first period, but not of his last writings. Wahl’s 
method has the further disadvantage that the choice of words included in the vocab. 
ulary as well as in the table of categories is somewhat arbitrary. That for instance 
*‘ scandal ’ figures in the vocabulary is very French, but unwarranted ; and it is difficult 
to understand why the central concept of ‘ estrangement ’ is missing from the categories, 
although, in the wake of Hegel and Marx, it has dominated existentialist thought from 
Kierkegaard to the present day. 

On the other hand, the advantages of this approach are considerable. Concepts 
such as existence, transcendence, choice, liberty, communication, subjective truth, 
paradox and ambiguity, and their different uses by these authors are discussed. The 
book is rich in illuminating comparisons which shed new light on details, and deserves 
close study by those who have already some knowledge of the works under discussion, 
The emerging general picture of these philosophies as philosophies de l’échec and phil- 
osophies de l’'ambiguité is less convincing, but I am in agreement with the conclusion 
that the problematic character of these philosophies draws our attention to fundamental 
philosophical problems. 

Paradoxically, the most interesting point in this book is its title. The specific French 
contribution was the transformation of the German EHzistenzphilosophie into Marcel’s 
Christian existentialism and Sartre’s atheist existentialism. Sartre has, however, brought 
the term ‘ existentialism ’ into such discredit that Heidegger, Jaspers and Marcel now 
decline to be called existentialists, and that Jaspers remarks that existentialism is 
the end of the philosophy of existence. The simple reversion to the original title is, 
however, no solution of the problem. On the contrary, it reveals more than it conceals 
the crisis of this movement which Wahl does not mention. In fact, Heidegger’s ‘ new 
ontology ’, Jaspers’s new ‘ philosophy of reason’, Sartre’s ‘ atheistic humanism ’ and 
Marcel’s ‘ neo-Socratism ’ are beyond ‘ the philosophy of existence ’ as well as beyond 
‘ existentialism ’. What we need is not a retrogression to philosophies of existence, 
but an advance to a new analysis of those existential problems which, as Wahl admirably 
shows, are of vital importance. 


F. H. HernemMann 


The Nihilism of John Dewey. By Paut K. Crosser. (New York : Philosophical Library. 
1955. Pp. xi + 238. Price $3.75). 


Although Dewey died quite recently, his pragmatism, or instrumentalism, seems in 
retrospect to be very much the philosophy of a past epoch in American history, the 
product of the self-confident, materialistic days when there still was a physical ‘ fron- 
tier ’ presenting a succession of problems to be solved. His doctrines have not in recent 
years attracted much attention in this country (although they were still being refuted 
in the General Logic Class at St. Andrews in 1930), but the symposium edited by P. A. 
Schilpp in 1939, reprinted in 1951, would indicate that in America Dewey is still 
important. In the educational world his influence was immense. But even the ‘ Pro- 
gressive ’ movement in American education would seem to have largely spent its force, 
and the inevitable reaction has begun. The attack has come from several sides : for 
one thing, Dewey’s views on religion are not at present fashionable ; and the fall in 
standards in American and Canadian secondary schools has moved several people in 
the academic world to write in protest. 

In this book Paul Crosser, a Columbia Ph.D., tries to show how Dewey’s views on 
epistemology, and especially his doctrine of the ‘ continuum ’, leads to such an all-round 
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blurring of distinctions and such a destruction of standards that the result is chaos. 
In chapters 1-3 this treatment is applied to Dewey’s epistemology, psychology, and 
sociology ; in chapters 4-6 to his aesthetics ; in chapters 7 and 8 to his philosophy of 
education. Crosser limits himself to three of Dewey’s many works—Logic, the Theory 
of Inquiry, Art as Experience, and Experience and Education, but has satisfied himself 
(p. 235) that Dewey’s other works ‘ contain either fragments of restatements of the 
conceptions which have been dealt with in this critical exposition or refer to matter 
which is extraneous to Dewey’s over-riding cognitive proposition of Extreme Relativism ’, 

It cannot be said that the thing is well done. Dewey’s own style is rebarbative, 
but it is better than Crosser’s. The argument is not marshalled in any way ; it proceeds 
in jerky sentences, each a paragraph in itself, which often contain a quotation from 
Dewey and Crosser’s rejoinder. The result is reminiscént of an ancient scholiast ; 
indeed, were the three works in question ever lost, the relevant chapters could largely 
be reconstructed from Crosser, just as Neumann produced Julian’s Against the Gali- 
laeans from Cyril of Alexandria. The expression is often repetitive and cumbersome 
(e.g. p. 198—‘ By virtue of the overextension of the range of the generalization of the 
factor of objective conditions ’), and there are countless irritating variations for ‘ Dewey 
says ’, such as ‘ D. amplifies’, ‘ D. qualifies ’, ‘ D. elaborates ’, ‘ D. consoles himself ’, 
‘D. underscores ’, and so on. Perhaps it is pedantic to object to such a phrase as ‘ by 
his rooting for having the cognition and perception of time sequence eliminated ’, but 
there are what must be grammatical solecisms even across the Atlantic ; misprints are 
frequent ; and the punctuation is sometimes very odd. 

A certain amount of Crosser’s attack is legitimate enough. It is true, for example, 
that Dewey often used common words in uncommon senses (p. 9), and that his analysis 
of what is involved in knowing is unplausible. It is also true that he was too ready to 
assimilate all human activity to the pattern of a scientific experiment. But I am not 
sure that Crosser always grasps Dewey’s meaning, and he sometimes seems to distort 
it, for example on p. 223, where he fails to explain that the progressive educationists, 
whom he credits with a ‘firm opposition to the effectuation of the ultra-relativistic 
undifferentiation principle in regard to educational theory and practice’ are the fol- 
lowers (often the blind followers) of Dewey himself ; and on p. 225, where he uses ‘ pro- 
jection ’ as the equivalent of Dewey’s ‘ project ’ (a technical term of the new pedagogy) ; 
and p. 226, where he seems to imply that Dewey’s ‘ nihilism ’ went the length of in- 
ability to distinguish between one person and another. Crosser’s piecemeal attack gives 
the impression of arguing for arguing’s sake, and Dewey would almost certainly have 
replied (cf. his apologia in Schilpp’s book) that his arguments should be taken as a 
whole. Curiously enough, apart from one reference to Aristotle, Crosser does not mention 
any other writer than Dewey in the whole book. 

Dewey was a considerable figure, if sometimes a misguided one; his work does 
invite and deserve attack, but hardly of this kind. 

J. W. L. Apams 


The Philosophy of Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. Edited by P. A. Scuipr. (New 
York: Tudor Publishing Co. Library of Living Philosophers. Cambridge ; 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xvi + 883. Price 63s). 


The Library of Living Philosophers has already departed from its early practice of 
confining its attention to philosophers in the strict and narrow sense. Three of its earlier 
volumes dealt with such undoubted philosophers as Moore, Whitehead and Russell. 
The series then produced a volume on Albert Einstein, probably the greatest scientific 
thinker of the century, but hardly a philosopher’s philosopher. Radhakrishnan is also 
far from being the typical contemporary philosopher. But unlike Einstein, his academic 
training was philosophical and he has been a teacher and professor of philosophy (in 
the broad sense). What sharply differentiates Radhakrishnan from the average aca- 
demic philosopher is his literary fecundity on the one hand (he has published about 
27 books and a great number of articles) and, on the other hand, the fact that, like 
Thomas Masaryk before him, an accident of politics thrust him out of academic philo- 
sophy into great offices of state. Radhakrishnan has served the Republic of India as 
its Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., and, since 1952, as its Vice-President. He has become 
the philosopher-statesman of that great nation whose ancient caste-system dominated 
by priest-kings may have inspired the social stratification of Plato’s Republic. Like 
Indian philosophy itself, Radhakrishnan’s writings reveal breadth of vision, subtlety 
of mind and a fund of religious sense. He has long been known in the West as the 
foremost exponent of the Indian philosophical tradition, as a prophet of universal 
religion and as a friend of Mahatma Gandhi. He is rather less well known, at least in 
the United Kingdom, in his role of statesman. The volume under review is prefaced 
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by a short ‘ Confession’ by Radhakrishnan. This betrays to some extent the impact 
upon his thinking of his new-found responsibilities, as does his later ‘ Reply to Critics’, 
The ‘ Confession’ was written while he was Ambassador in Moscow. It shows the 
author’s leaning towards Bergson, Alexander and Whitehead among Western philo- 
sophers and also his scholarly familiarity with the more recondite sources of Christian 
doctrine and theology. The * Confession ’, of course, is biographical as much as philo- 
sophical in character. Contributed articles include ‘ Radhakrishnan and the Religion 
of the Spirit ’ by Dean Inge, ‘ Theism and Absolutism in Radhakrishnan’s Philosophy ’ 
by C. C. J. Webb, and ‘ Radhakrishnan’s Conception of the Relation between Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values’ by F. C. 8. Northrop. In the last-named article, Pro- 
fessor Northrop pulls no punches either in putting across his well-known theory of the 
basic cleavage between Oriental and Occidental modes of thought or in castigating 
Radhakrishnan in particular and India in general for pacifism, neutralism and an 
over-generous toleration of differences. Radhakrishnan in his careful and moderately 
toned ‘ Reply to Critics ’ points to the common factors in Eastern and Western thought, 
rejects the charge of pacifism (force must be resisted but resistance to force need not 
necessarily be by force) and makes a plea for liberal toleration which is refreshing in 
its sane rationalism. Among the remaining articles, which deal with more specialised 
topics, Humayun Kabir’s article on ‘ Radhakrishnan’s Political Philosophy ’ may be 
mentioned as presenting in a nutshell the practical essence of Radhakrishnan’s 
philosophy of enlightened humanism. This volume presents the picture of a rational, 
wise and kindly statesman-scholar and it deserves to be known and read in circles 
wider than the merely philosophical. 
R. J. K. Murray 


Worterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe. By JoHANNES HoFFMEISTER. (Hamburg: 
Richard Meiner. 1955. Pp. viii + 688). 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of a work which originally appeared in 1944; 
its editor and main author is a distinguished Hegelian scholar. The articles, which vary 
in size from a couple of lines to two or three pages but are mostly short, cover a vast 
range of subjects from pure logic to psychology, philosophy of science and legal philo- 
sophy. The treatment is predominantly historical and is centred, intelligibly enough, 
on German philosophical literature, with special emphasis on Leibniz, Kant and Hegel, 
but with attention also to writers like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Dilthey and Heidegger. 
Ideas of non-German origin gain recognition only in so far as they impinge on German 
thought. British philosophers are treated in a particularly unsatisfactory manner, 
especially Hume, who is not mentioned in the articles on Cause and Induction (nor 
even in that on Scepticism) ; only Locke gets regular notice, and even he appears, one 
suspects, more for his errors than his native merits. Similary French thought gets short 
shrift. ‘German philosophy ’, we read (p. 134), ‘ has always criticised the aspirations 
and method of Cartesianism ’ and it remains for it ‘ a significant task to parry the Car- 
tesianism latent in modern science’. This sort of thing is scarcely likely to encourage 
German students of philosophy to think critically about basic ideas. 

As might be expected, it is on the logical side that the volume is weakest. The 
articles on Logic and Logistic are short and very elementary ; obvious topics like the 
theory of types are not even mentioned. The ‘ laws of thought ’ are said (p. 158) to be 
* the four principles of correct thinking ° (the Principle of Sufficient Reason is the fourth). 
The article on Analytic Judgments makes no reference to the difficulties of defining 
‘analytic ’ and of applying the notion unequivocally. Mill’s Methods and the vis in- 
stantiae negativae are, so far as I can discover, omitted, along with reductio ad absurdum 
and the antilogism, though Quantification of the Predicate finds a place. The philosophy 
of perception is summarily treated : phenomenalism as understood by British philo- 
sophers is left out, sense-data do not appear, though of course Vorstellwngen do, and, 
most surprising of all, there seems to be nothing about primary and secondary qualities. 
Things are better in the field of ethics and politics, despite the very inadequate notice 
of Utilitarianism, the failure to mention the Naturalistic Fallacy, due no doubt to the 
fact that Moore is virtually unknown in Germany, and the less intelligible omission 
of a separate article on the Hegelian concept of Civil Society. Some of the short articles 
on historical points, for instance those on the distinction of natura naturans and natura 
naturata and on credo quia impossibile, are admirable. There are also many entries 
dealing with psychological, sociological and literary concepts, and here for once the 
open texture of the German word ‘ philosophisch ’ has real advantages, for it ensures 
that readers are provided with much useful background information which a primmer 
English editor would almost certainly omit. 

In short, this is a work prepared by Germans for German readers, a work which 
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faithfully reflects the traditions and interests of German philosophy. A similar volume 
produced in this country (none seems to exist at present, though there are French and 
American equivalents) might well strike a German as correspondingly insular. But it 
is perhaps a little too charitable to leave the matter at that. For after all this is meant 
to be an authoritative publication, and the fact that it appears in the Philosophische 
Bibliothek and is the work of a respected scholar will ensure that it is treated as such. 
It seems a pity in the circumstances that, while it might be consulted with profit by 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, its most likely effect on German readers will be to encourage 
prejudices which it is high time that they learned to question. 
W. H. WatsH 


The Principles of World Citizenship. By L. JonatHan ConEN. (Oxford : Basil Black- 
well. 1954. Pp. viii + 104. Price 10s 6d). 


For Mr. Cohen, the function of ‘ social philosophers’ is to ‘ propose’ or ‘ recom- 
mend ’—his frequent recourse to these verbs should be noted—‘ criteria of social policy ’. 
He offers social philosophers three ‘ precepts of method ’. (1) No principle is to be ‘ pro- 

> unless already accepted, ‘ explicitly or implicitly ’, by everybody (or almost 
everybody ?—Cf. pp. 3, 7, 61, 64). (‘ Explicitly accepted ’ I take to mean ‘ accepted ’. 
‘Implicitly accepted ’ is difficult ; but Mr. Cohen seems to say that a man ‘ implicitly 
accepts ’ something if (a) he does not accept it but (6) it is ‘ implicit ’ in what he does 
accept, or could be verified by a method of verification he accepts.) (2) The principles 
‘ proposed ’ are to be logically interconsistent. (3) Of principles passing test (1), that 
(logically interconsistent) set is to be ‘ proposed’ which ‘ least impedes reasoned dis- 
cussion of conflicting social policies’. (A ‘reasoned discussion ’ is defined as a contro- 
versy in which each party tries to persuade the others by arguments invoking the same 
ultimate principle ; but this is often quietly—and I think questionably—identified 
with such devices as the settlement of issues by (my italics) ‘ debate and ballot ’ (p. 100).) 
These precepts are to be observed in respect of (a) ‘ moral principles ’ and (6) ‘ principles 
of social description ’, because it is to these that ‘ appeal is made in assessing a social 
policy’. (But Mr. Cohen’s practice (v. below) apparently implies that they should be 
observed in respect also of ethical, as distinct from moral, principles.) 

Mr. Cohen says on p. 14 that it would be circular for him to try to ‘ defend or prove’ 
these precepts. The fact remains that in the preceding pages he has already in some 
sense justified them ; and, surely, such initial plausibility as his position has comes 
entirely from those passages. Their gist is as follows :—(1) It is ‘ futile’ to ‘ propose ’ 
principles not already generally accepted, ‘ explicitly ’ or ‘ implicitly ’, because (a) you 
cannot ‘ prove’ a principle to anybody who does not already accept it ‘ explicitly ’, 
unless he already accepts it ‘ implicitly ’, and (6) only by reference to principles generally 
accepted can the members of a community ‘ reason’ with one another about policies. 
(2) Since the object of social philosophers in ‘ proposing’ principles is that these shall 
be referred to in ‘ reasoned discussion ’, it would be ‘ self-contradictory ’ of them to 
‘ propose ’ any principle the acceptance of which would impede ‘ reasoned discussion ’ 
(this obscurely restates an obscure argument on p. 10). These arguments, which need 
not be examined in detail, clearly depend on equating ‘ social philosophy’ with a 
practical activity of attempting to persuade (by argument, indeed, but this makes no 
difference) communities to accept principles, to which they shall refer in discussing 
policies ; and the precepts appear ‘ obvious’ to Mr. Cohen because they merely state 
the ‘ logic ’ (as some people would call it) of such an activity. The implication is, of 
course, that nobody could be doing social philosophy who was merely thinking—that 
it necessarily involves preaching, proclaiming, or something of that sort. (Cf. p. 61 
(my italics) : ‘ A social philosopher has no professional interest in proclaiming a moral 
principle which is neither implicitly nor explicitly acknowledged by everyone ’.) Nour- 
ished, surely, by the apparently harmless but actually misleading language of ‘ pro- 
posing ’ and ‘ recommending ’, a tendency to think of ‘ social philosophy ’ in this way 
haunts Mr. Cohen’s pages. Necessarily, however, he confusedly unites this conception 
of ‘ social philosophy ’ with a more acceptable one ; so that, while giving some plausi- 
bility to his ‘ precepts’ by associating ‘social philosophy’ with preaching, he (as 
p. 14, quoted above, illustrates) simultaneously offers them as precepts of method for 
verifying the ‘ principles ’ in question. 

The programme thus foreshadowed, however, seems, in the case of what we must 
call ‘ non-moral principles ’, not to be carried out. In his attack upon ‘ ethical monism ’ 
(a phrase which, perhaps, he makes stand for two or three different theories), Mr. Cohen 
holds that ‘ ethical monism ’ fails to pass the test of the precepts (its acceptance being 
inimical to ‘ reasoned discussion ’) ; but he also brings against ‘ ethical monism ° several 
arguments of what we may take leave to call the ordinary moral-philosophy sort ; and 
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it seems natural to ask what, if these arguments are cogent, Mr. Cohen wants his precepts 
for. In the discussion of * principles of social description ’, Mr. Cohen’s main question, 
as first expressed, is whether it is possible to ‘ establish’ any ‘ factual generalizations 
about legal systems’. After—without bringing his precepts to bear on the matter— 
dismissing some such generalizations as obviously false on the empirical evidence, 
Mr. Cohen turns (pp. 49-52) to a class of theories which ‘ claim that some particular 
human motive or some particular pattern of social cohesion is of fundamental im. 
portance’. He first argues that such theories though they ‘ may be true’ cannot be 
*‘ conclusively ’ established. He argues this both on the ground that (a) like all scientific 
theories they are corrigible and on the ground that (b) from the nature of their subject- 
matter theories about social development can never be as probably established as phys- 
ical hypotheses. Having found that such theories cannot be ‘ conclusively ’ established, 
he treats this (pp. 51, 52) as implying that they ‘ cannot be verified by universally 
accepted methods of verification ’—so that they fail to pass the test of the first precept, 
It seems to me that in these discussions Mr. Cohen’s precepts are nothing but a nuisance, 

In Chapter IV, however, where moral principles are under discussion, there is some 
appearance of an application of the method. Two moral principles ( (a) ‘ Everyone 
who lives under a system of law has a duty of loyalty to that system ’. and (b) ‘ He who 
lives under more than one system of law owes his first loyalty, in case of conflict, to 
that system which is most widely administered ’) are held to pass the test of the pre- 
cepts, on which ground they are said to have been ‘ shown’, and to be ‘ correct’. Mr, 
Cohen’s case for holding that they pass the tests is as follows (pp. 64-66, 70-71) :— 
Without general acceptance of them, reasoned discussion of social policies would be 
pointless ; therefore they pass the test of the third precept. And they pass the test of 
the first precept also, because ‘ we all think the reasoned discussion of social policies 
worth while’. Mr. Cohen surely obtains no result which he could not have obtained 
by starting with the principle that ‘ reasoned discussion is a good thing’, instead of 
starting with his precepts. 

Having thus established the second of the two moral principles referred to above, 
Mr. Cohen argues that a world-wide ‘ law ’ (in a ‘ non-technical ’ sense which, however, 
is the relevant sense here) now in fact exists, and concludes that, among further con- 
sequences, this commits us to ‘ supporting the gradual erection of institutions for world 
government ’—which institutions, however, must ‘ be as neutral as possible on current 
issues of international discord, allow a maximum of domestic autonomy to all nation- 
states, and rest on a complex multi-dimensional balance of power’. It is possible to 
sympathise with much that is said in these later pages, but difficult to believe that it 
needed such foundations as Mr. Cohen has laid ; and as philosophers will presumably 
be mainly interested in those foundations, to which also the author himself attaches 
such importance, one hopes it is right to have concentrated on them. 

J. M. Brown 


Ezistentialismus und Rechtswissenschaft. By Gzora Conn. (Basel : Kommissionsverlag 
Helbing und Lichtenhahn. 1955. Pp. 191). 


This short book by a Danish jurist who is a member of the Permanent Arbitration 
Court at the Hague is not the essay on the influence of Existentialism on modern legal 
theory which the professional philosopher might expect from its title. It is just a plea 
for a sort of ‘ Copernican Revolution’ in the science of law, displacing the general 
norms, principles or prescriptions from their central and basic position in our existing 
systems and replacing them there by the unique and many-sided facts of each case as 
it arises. Its only link with Existentialism is the logical priority which Dr. Cohn thus 
assigns to the individual situation over the logical concept. He writes simply, for the 
well-informed general reader rather than for the specialist as such, and in a style which 
is earnest, vigorous and a little repetitious. The professional philosopher who opens 
his book may well be put off at first by the over-simplified versions which he thinks it 
necessary to offer us of certain well-known philosophical positions, which have not 
much to do with his theme, beyond embodying an interest, which he thinks excessive, 
in universals. But the reader who has patience to go further will find much that deserves 
to be seriously pondered, as well as many points of incidental interest. 

Dr. Cohn has, for instance, a variety of interesting examples with which to illustrate 
the familiar enough difficulty any lawyer encounters over subsuming the particular 
cases before him under his general rules and principles, so as to reach consistent decisions, 
and the illogicality of the devices he is driven to adopt in order to extricate himself 
in practice from his conceptual dilemmas. This theme is treated, of course, from a 
continental lawyer’s standpoint, but Dr. Cohn is at pains to point out that the reliance 
of the ‘ dignified gentlemen in the imposing wigs’ of our English system upon decided 
cases leaves that system in fact just as ‘ concept-ridden ’ as any other, 
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Dr. Cohn’s conclusion is that this primacy of the general principle is a superstition ; 
the judge must soak himself in all the facts of his case (not merely its abstractly ‘ legal ’ 
issues) and apply his sense of the fitness of things to them taken as a whole. Statutes 
and principles will be useful as pointers only, showing the general direction in which 
his community has been taught by experience to look for solutions in roughly defined 
types of situation. They must be so drawn up as to perform that service exclusively, 
without fettering the judge. Courts must be composed, not of jurists alone, but of non- 
jurists also, ‘ drawn from a broad social range ’, and the jurists must have been more 
‘broadly ’ trained than is usual to-day. In criminal cases, the penalties must be at 
the Court’s discretion, and be variable at its discretion thereafter. 

In many details, of course, these recommendations are in line with doctrines much 
canvassed already among jurists, more especially, perhaps, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Dr. Cohn has every respect for such traditional considerations as ascertainability, 
rationality and security against caprice in legal matters ; and he deals with the objections 
on these scores point by point. That such laws as he desiderates need not prove un- 
practical in these respects he argues interestingly from an actual recent enactment 
very much of that type, the 1954 Danish Criminal Code for Greenland. 

But his Achilles Heel is still the composition of his courts and the equipment of 
his judges. On these topics, his thinking, otherwise concrete and factual enough, be- 
comes woolly. There is certainly no harm in suggesting (for instance) that law-students 
ought to have to study more comparative law, inter alia, than they do nowadays, nor 
in stressing the imperfections of a system which turns loose a young student scarcely 
out of his University, after a little office-training in legal formalism, as an apprentice- 
judge (though the remedy for that which suggests itself to an English reader is not 
considered). But Dr. Cohn has only the vaguest ideas as to how people could be equipped 
to do what he requires. Perhaps the reason is that it just cannot be done. He expects 
too much from the ‘ human all-round judgment’ of his ‘men with long years of ex- 
perience in judging * (and how are these men to begin ?). Perhaps, too, he expects more 
from some modern ‘ social sciences ’ than they can give him. That something resembling 
a piece of his system has been made to work (for a while, at least) in a simply-structured 
community, when environed by a world run on the system he disapproves of, is no 
answer. Nor can one safely bank upon an arbitrator’s experience of the kinds of case 
which come up for arbitration. Like Plato’s State, indeed (it is to be feared) Dr. Cohn’s 
courts will only function properly under the presidency of the impossibly wise ; and 
when they function less than perfectly they will be a disaster. 

Dr. Cohn, it will be seen, has not made a convert of the present reviewer. But there 
are good things in his book, not really affected by the few ‘ bees in his bonnet’ ; and, 
if the main tendency he represents in modern juristic thinking is (as I believe) both 
partly plausible and exceedingly dangerous, that is all the more reason why the philo- 
sopher, who has some concern for justice, should pay it some attention. 

J. I, McKrr 


La Liberté. By Roger Garaupy. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1955. Pp. 469. Price 
frs. 950). 


At the end of the Preface which he contributes to this book the French Communist 
leader M. Maurice Thorez writes : ‘ It is a matter of legitimate pride for French Com- 
munists that one of their number should have written this work and received the ap- 
probation of Soviet philosophers ’. M. Thorez is alluding to the fact that the book under 
review earned for its author in 1954 a doctorate at the University of Moscow. In the 
previous year M. Garaudy had received a doctorate at the Sorbonne for a thesis on 
The Materialist Theory of Knowledge. Readers of those little manuals of extracts for 
use in schools entitled Classiques Larousse will recognise M. Garaudy as the editor of 
the useful volume entitled Les Orateurs de la Révolution Frangaise. We are told by M. 
Thorez that when M. Garaudy was criticised in Figaro for going to Moscow of all places 
to present a thesis on freedom he defended himself as follows : ‘ Dialectical materialism 
teaches us that the best way to study any phenomenon is to study it where it exists 
and develops. For example, to study juvenile delinquency it would be best to choose 
the United States. The study of the problem of freedom could not be better undertaken 
than in the country where genuine freedom is blooming for the first time in the history 
of the world ’. I doubt whether it has ever befallen any other man to expound Mirabeau, 
Barnave and Robespierre to French schoolchildren, Marxist-Leninist epistemology at 
the Sorbonne, and the philosophy of freedom under the very shadow, so to say, of 
the Kremlin. 

According to M, Garaudy, Marxism-Leninism replaces the abstract conundrum 
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whether a man is or is not free by the concrete question of how, at a particular moment 
of history, he may become freer than he is. He says that the answer to this latter 
question is clear. It is : ‘ As necessity makes its way across an infinity of chance occur. 
rences, it is a matter of preparing the conditions which allow necessity to develop freely’ 
(p. 226). This may not seem clear to everyone, and a critic may well ask whether there 
must not first be freedom if there are to be degrees of it, so that the first, abstract ques. 
tion is the fundamental one. According to M. Garaudy Marxism-Leninism steers its 
course between mechanist determinism and idealist libertarianism. This might mean 
merely that Marxists argue (like Bradley) that if there were no natural uniformities 
the conditions for free and rational action action would not exist. But according to 
M. Garaudy freedom is both the knowledge of necessity (i.e. of natural and historical 
laws) and practice based on this knowledge. The critic will naturally ask whether this 
* practice ’ is itself free or not free. I cannot find a clear answer to this question among 
the many considerations and quotations he provides. When he writes of man ‘ directi 
his practical action according to the objective laws of nature and of history’ (p. 227) 
and says that part of the Marxist-Leninist view is that ‘ the ideal is nothing else but 
the real reflected in a more or less distorted way in men’s heads’ (p. 220), he seems to 
be suggesting that ‘ the objective laws of nature and of history ’ will tell man what to 
do, and we seem to be back again with mechanistic determinism or fatalism. But M. 
Garaudy also says that although the ideal is a reflection of the real it is a dialectical 
reflection and hence is not mechanically determined by it. This move leaves the critic 
speechless as, no doubt, it was intended to do. 

M. Garaudy is very free with moral judgments about individuals and groups. On 
p. 295 he suggests (but does not make the accusation in definite terms) that M. Marcel 
Boussac inspired his paper |’ Aurore to support the war in Indo-China because he sup- 
plied cloth from which the French soldiers’ uniforms were made. Since the bourgeoisie 
are a declining class they are usually decadent, and since the proletariat is a rising class 
proletarians behave with moral grandeur and have noble visions of the coming social 
order. A good deal of space is taken up with accounts of ‘ fascisation ’’ in the U.S.A., 
France and Great Britain. There seems to be no moral grandeur, however, in saying, 
on p. 338, that profits and prices in the U.K. are constantly rising without mentioning 
the fact that wages are constantly rising too ; or in saying that the Labour Government 
sent to Malaya ‘an army of 130,000 men, with tanks and aircraft to carry out there 
the “‘ scorched earth ”’ tactics and the systematic massacre of the population, women, 
children and old men’ (p. 340). In reading this book one gets a premonitory glimpse 
of a new age of superstition and barbarism which could come. 


H. B. Acton 


Language in Culture. Conference on the Interrelations of Language and other aspects 
of Culture. Edited by Harry Horser. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Cambridge : University Press. 1955. Pp. xi + 286. Price 34s). 


The subject of this work is most suitably summarized by an odd lapsus calami on 
the publishers’ blurb : ‘ Although (should obviously read : because) languages do not 
describe the same reality, they are, according to Sapir and Whorf’s theory, an important 
tool in the study of cultures and of the way people think’. (Edward Sapir (1884- 
1939) was one of the most outstanding and influential American linguists. He did 
important work on American Indian languages, and was also renowned as an anthro- 
pologist and thinker. Benjamin Lee Whorf (1897-1941), anthropologist and linguist. 
Worked on American Indian languages, chiefly Hopi. Posthumously published Collected 
Papers on Metalinguistics, Washington 1952.) We are, it would appear, tied to and by 
the language we speak, and what may seem to us a universal world-view may, in fact, 
be no more than the reflection of the particular language system into which we were 
born. If this view is correct, study of the relevant features of a language will allow us 
to draw important inferences on the culture and general processes of thinking allied 
to that language. Investigation of the divergences between languages, of the different 
realities they seem either to reflect or to shape, will thus be of vital concern not only 
to the linguist, but also to the anthropologist, the philosopher, the psychologist, and 
the student of culture in the most general sense. 

It was with a view to testing this thesis from the standpoint of their respective 
disciplines that nine well-known American linguists, philosophers, anthropologists, 
and psychologists prepared seven papers on the interrelations of language and culture 
and met, together with another thirteen scholars in these fields, to discuss their work. 
The present book is the result of their efforts. It is divided into two parts : (1) the 
papers ; (2) the discussion (edited by H. Hoijer from tape-recordings and transcripts). 
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Although the formal papers lead the reader to certain results and conclusions in a more 
direct way, there is no doubt that the somewhat less disciplined discussion is of the 
greatest interest and that the transatlantic predilection for symposia and working groups 
proves to be amply justified in the present instance. This is a fine work and full of 
ideas and stimulating observations. Even if much may turn out to be ephemeral, 
the high quality of American work in modern linguistics and the philosophical aspects 
of language compels admiration and should encourage emulation. It is a pity, however, 
that much of that work is couched in such forbidding jargon going far beyond the 
legitimate needs of a new discipline to create its own terminology. And from this 
particular stricture the present book cannot be completely exempted. 

The reviewer has been particularly impressed by three of the papers : ‘ The Sapir- 
Whorf Hypothesis’ (H. Hoijer), ‘ Inferences from linguistic to non-linguistic data’ 
(J. H. Greenberg) .‘ Chinese versus English’ (C. F. Hockett). Ethnolinguistics is not, 
of course, a new study. Herder, von Humboldt, Wundt (the last-named is strangely 
absent from this book) had recognized its central importance, but it is only at the 
present time that the more soundly based scientific occupation with language holds 
out some hope of less speculative results, of methods examining the validity of infer- 
ences drawn from language to non-linguistic phenomena. 

Here are some of the problems mentioned, or sometimes unmentioned, in the present 
work : 

Weisgerber has spoken of language as not being ‘a simple reflection of the world 
of objects, but rather embodying the result of an intellectual remoulding of this world ’. 
Sapir conceived of human beings as ‘ very much at the mercy of the particular language 
which has become the medium of expression for their society ’. He thought that ‘ the 
“real World ”’ is to a large extent unconsciously built up on the language habits of 
the group. No two languages are ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing 
the same social reality ’. Those American scholars who have made a study of American 
Indian languages have been profoundly impressed by the gulf that exists between 
their linguistic and cultural expression and ours. Thus Whorf has come to the con- 
clusion that ‘ users of markedly different grammars are pointed by their grammars 
toward different types of observations and different evaluations of externally similar 
acts of observation, and hence are not equivalent as observers but must arrive at some- 
what different views of the world’. That is the core of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. 
Unhappily, it is still in its main aspects impressionistic, and we have not yet succeeded 
in devising scientifically acceptable means of proving the causal nexus between linguistic 
and cultural expressions and of demonstrating beyond reasonable doubt the influence 
of language on Weltanschauung. An attempt in this direction was J. Trier’s theory of 
the ‘linguistic field’ which aimed at valid extra-linguistic, cultural, comparisons 
based on the collocation of small semantically related ‘ fields ’, such as kinship groups, 
colours, numerals, etc. The difficulty, however, is that the absence of certain linguistic 
entries in a given field does not necessarily indicate absence of the conceptual equiv- 
alents : thus peoples who possess no word for ‘ sister’ or * blue’ are neither necessarily 
infanticidal nor colour-blind. What inferences may legitimately be drawn from a 
comparative study of these fields? Or: do people who are bilingual in two widely 
divergent languages embrace two distinct world-views or rather one that is neutralized 
and blurred ? 

Hockett has well said that it is important to distinguish between what people in 
a given culture speaking a given language can say, what they do say, and ‘ what they 
can say more easily than they can say something else ’. To that limited extent we can 
already prove today the impact of a given language on thought processes. It is un- 
questionably true—as many of us know from our own experience—that certain ideas 
occur more naturally, more readily, when speaking one language rather than another, 
but that resolves the dilemma of the priority of language or thinking as little as that 
of the chicken and the egg. 

Sapir and Whorf have sought to show, with imagination, insight, and a touch of 
genius, connexions and patterns similar, perhaps, to those postulated by Spengler or 
Toynbee in a different sphere. The present book has made an excellent beginning at 
@ critical and scientific appraisal of those largely intuitive views : ‘If it is true that 
a language predetermines for its speakers certain modes of observation and interpreta- 
tion, we are required as a first step to seek some means of breaking through this barrier. 
Such means may be found in contrastive linguistic research, in the process of comparing 

ages so remote in background and setting as to force awareness of our own lingu- 
istic and cultural biases °. 





EpWARD ULLENDORFF 
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Meaning, Communication and Value. By Paut KecskemMeETI. (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 349. Price 
64s). 


This book is hard to judge because it is hard to read. It abounds in ugly words 
like ‘ societal ’, ‘ motivational’, and ‘ structuring’; in technical terms used unneces. 
sarily in non- technical contexts ; and in ordinary words (e.g. ‘ relevance ’) used in a 
new and confusing manner. It also contains many malformed sentences such as ‘ The 
meaning of a sign S is that when S is present in a situation it determines one kind of 
response that is “‘ good’ in that situation’ as well as several mystifying pronounce- 
ments such as ‘ Freedom itself is free ; it brooks no confinement within formulas ’. 

Mr. Kecskemeti gives an account of ‘ meaning * according to which it represents 

* the way in which a situation is structured for an organism by a sign, around the possi- 
bility of some “ good” result to be achieved by a certain response’: this seems to 
mean that anything has meaning for an organism if it seems to it to be a possible means 
to some goal. It is possible that the word ‘ meaning ’ is sometimes used in this excessively 
vague manner : one would, however, have expected it to be given @ more precise sense 
in philosophy. On Mr. Kecskemeti’s view there will be different ‘ standards of meaning’ 
according to the precise goal towards which something seems a possible means. There 
is biological meaning (misleadingly called ‘ relevance ’) and conventional meaning, and 
there is also symbolic meaning in the cases where our aim is to describe an object cor- 
rectly, or to state a fact truly, according to the rules of a certain language. Mr. Kecske- 
meti holds, further, that there is in some sense an opposition between the realm of 
pure ‘ meanings ’ and the realm of ‘ brute facts ’ : ‘ meanings’ are always ‘ constructs’ 
which it is impossible to observe. He holds that we can only discover what something 
means to an organism by ourselves ‘ duplicating the interpretation put upon it by 
the organism concerned. (In these doctrines there would seem to be remote echoes of 
both Moore and Dilthey). Mr. Kecskemeti thinks that it may be possible to account 
completely for animal behaviour without concerning ourselves with ‘ meanings’: in 
this case ‘ meaning’ will suffer an ‘ ontological devaluation ’, but it will still remain n of 
use in giving an account of subjective experiences, or in interpreting the information 
that we receive from others. But Mr. Kecskemeti thinks that no such devaluation may 
prove feasible, in which case ‘ meanings’ will take their place alongside of facts, as 
an ontologically irreducible and independent category. This dualism of realms will 
not, however, do violence to the ‘ Unity of Science’, since * meanings’ (rather like 
Plato’s Objects of Mathematics) will obligingly mediate between the analytical realm 
of mathematics and the factual realm of physical science. How Mr. Kecskemeti thinks 
they will do this I cannot understand. 

Since he connects ‘ meanings ° so closely with means-end relationships, Mr. Kecske- 
meti’s theory of ‘ meaning’ naturally develops into a theory of value. Here his most 
interesting opinion is that there are certain *‘ autonomous values’ presupposed in all 
scientific, aesthetic and ethical enquiries, which are *‘ absolute ’ in the sense that they 
are definitory of the task undertaken in such inquiries, though they do not at all prescribe 
how that task shall be carried out. Justice and equity e.g. are taken as standards in 
all ethical discussion, though this does not mean that we shall all agree as to what lines 
of action are equable and just. Mr. Kecskemeti thinks that irresoluble disputes as to 
the application of value-standards in no way impugn the absoluteness of those standards 
themselves : in order to disagree as to the application of an autonomous value-term, we 
must be agreed as to its meaning. The absolute standards in which he believes are in 
a large measure indefinite and ‘ open-ended ’ : ‘ to be guided by them means to embark 
upon an adventure, a creative undertaking ’. 

Enough will have been said to indicate the content and quality of this work. Despite 
its faults it achieves an undeniable dignity. It is a courageous attempt, on the part 
of a mind inadequately trained in philosophical expression, to philosophize in the grand 
manner. Often it unearths important and unfashionable truisms, and sometimes it 
comes close to saying something illuminating on topics upon which most professionally 
competent philosophers now say nothing whatever. Its latter chapters are interesting 
from a sociological point of view, e.g. the treatment of those parents who do everything 
to avoid creating a ‘ super-ego ’ in their children. 

J. N, Frnpiay 


Foundations of Biology. By Frtix Marnx. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. 86. Price 15s). 


Foundations of Biology, prepared as a German manuscript by Felix Mainx and 
most ably translated into English by J. H. Woodger, forms a part of the International 
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Encyclopedia of Unified Science published by the University of Chicago Press. In 
its eighty-five closely reasoned pages the author considers the significance and the 
limits of biological science in relation to a ‘ philosophy of life ’. 

Mainx’s essay is divided into two chapters of equal length, the first concerned with 
‘Ways of Work in Biology’ and the second with ‘ the Significance of Speculation in 
Biology’. In the former chapter Mainx demonstrates that biology, in spite of the 
‘organised ’ complexity of its subject matter, and despite also the peculiarity of the 
methods of investigation of those of its branches where a direct experimental approach 
may not be possible, is nevertheless a science not differing in its essential principles 
from other natural sciences. Biological ‘laws’ are empirical hypotheses erected in 
the light of experience and confirmed or falsified as experience grows. Although certain 
biological laws may not be directly open to experimental test out of practical considera- 
tions, all are so formulated that in theory at least they might be subjected to such tests. 

Biology is, however, a much more complex science than physics or chemistry, and 
man is at one and the same time a biological object and the creator of biological science : 
hence there are many pitfalls for the unwary. In speaking of concepts such as ‘ adapta- 
tion to environment’ and ‘ evolutionary progress’ it is all too easy to deviate from 
the logical foundations of empirical science and to make use of teleological and tauto- 
logical statements in order to heighten their picturability. 

In the latter chapter Mainx shows how restricted is the impact of free speculation 
on biological research at the present day. It is Mainx’s opinion, shared by this reviewer, 
that in the communication of knowledge and ideas within the circle of professional 
biologists the empirical limits are but rarely transgressed. The limits are often trans- 
gressed, however, when the specialist writes ‘ popular ’ articles, and, more dangerously, 
when philosophers without training in biology and in the methods of biological research 
call forth biological principles in support of their various notions. As a result the general 
public is frequently led to believe that biology is a particularly speculative science with 
explanatory qualities peculiar to itself and of especial significance to a ‘ philosophy of 
life’. This belief is false. The empirical science of biology must necessarily colour the 
world picture but cannot be expected to provide some master key to its understanding. 

H. G. CaLLan 


The Emotive Theory of Ethics. By Avrum Stroxi. (Berkeley : University of California 
Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 1954. Pp. 91. Price $1.25). 


Mr. Stroll has written a patient, detailed, but at crucial points callow essay, which 
seems hardly worthy of the series in which it appears ; it bears the less agreeable sug- 
gestions of having started life as an examination thesis. His aim being to show that 
the Emotive Theory of Ethics, either in its pure form (Ayer) or in its impure form 
(Stevenson), fails conclusively to refute traditional views, whether of the absolutist 
or of the naturalist kind, he proceeds by considering, first what is to be said against 
traditional theories by the emotive theory, and then what is to be said for and against 
the emotive thory itself. He makes a number of clear and useful, if not unfamiliar, 
distinctions between ‘ expressive’, ‘emotive’, and ‘evocative’; and the sight of a 
nut is enough to build up the pressure in his steam hammer. But too often his logic 

sadly awry. Of two arguments against the absolutist position he says that the 

has no force, for although its conclusion follows from its premises, it employs as 
& premise a proposition which no absolutist would accept (the principle of verification) ; 
while the second he says is a genuine argument, for not only does its conclusion follow 
from its premises, but also it employs as a premise a proposition (that ethical terms are 
purely emotive) which if true would refute the absolutist position ; it therefore is neces- 
sary to examine that premise, and to establish whether or not it is true. Why Stroll 
should suppose that in the case of the first argument the fact that the opposition would 
not accept the selected premise should be enough to damn the argument, if the corres- 
ponding fact in the second argument is not enough in its case, is far from clear. 

His procedure in proposing to demolish Ayer’s position that an ethical judgement 
is purely emotive because it says nothing is hardly more admirable. Agreeing with 
Ayer that to be purely emotive an utterance must say nothing, he points out that the 
hearer of an ethical utterance may infer something from it (e.g. that he himself is going 
to be punished) ; therefore it cannot be true that the utterance said nothing; and 
therefore in turn the utterance cannot have been purely emotive. Now, if Stroll wishes 
to use ‘say’ in such an eccentric manner that any utterance from which someone 
may make some inference says something, he is at liberty to do so ; but he is not also 
at liberty simply to assume that Ayer or anybody else is using the word in the Stroll 
manner ; and without that assumption his argument is not an argument against Ayer’s 
position at all, As long as Stroll is, and Ayer is not, using ‘ purely emotive ’ in such a 
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way that an expression cannot be purely emotive if it can arouse a belief of any kind 
in the hearer, the battle cannot even start ; what Stroll is denying is not what Ayer is 
asserting. 

Stroll’s consideration of the positive claims of the emotive theory is very short 
and sketchy, and depends on attributing to it assumptions which it will astonish those 
conversant with the literature, whether they are supporters or opponents of the theory, 
to learn that its upholders are making : e.g. (a) that meaning is an inherent property of 
linguistic symbols, without reference to their users ; and (b) that, if a linguistic expression 
has a common use, then it cannot have more than one common use. Finally, it turns 
out that Ayer is really a non-naturalist, this following from his denial of naturalism, 
combined with Stroll’s principle that naturalism and non-naturalism are exclusive 
and exhaustive alternatives. 


A. D. Wooziey 


Ethical Judgment. The Use of Science in Ethics. By ABRAHAM EDEL. (Glencoe, IIL; 
The Free Press. 1955. Pp. 348. Price $5.00). 


The title of this work is somewhat misleading, the sub-title a little less so, for both 
seem more appropriate to the larger study on which the author tells us he is engaged. 
The present work is only a ‘ pilot’ study in which he tries to show what the method 
which he proposes to follow in the larger study can accomplish in dealing with one 
ethical problem, a fundamental problem indeed, that of ethical relativity. Can one 
ever be r-asonably certain that a course of action is right or even that one course of 
conduct or one value judgement is more reasonable than another? Is it possible to 
get a common human morality ? 

If ethics is to be relevant to the problems that trouble mankind it must provide 
an answer to these questions. But Professor Edel thinks it can do so only by a detailed 
empirical enquiry which requires co-operation with all the sciences of man, not by the 
short cuts which what he calls ‘ pure ’ ethics has hitherto taken. According to ‘ pure’ 
ethical theory we get either infallible or self-certifying moral judgements, or else the 
view that all valuations and policy decisions are arbitrary, irrational, personal prefer- 
ences or commitments. The absolutist theory, whether it appeals to conscience, the 
will of God, moral rules or reason, still leaves a disguised element of indeterminacy in 
our ethical judgements. The deliverances of conscience vary, there are different gods, 
and different prophets of the same god give different interpretations of his will ; moral 
rules all admit of exceptions, and reason divorced from experience gives only consistency. 
The relativist theory which Professor Edel traces in the variety of forms it has taken from 
Herodotus and the Sophists to Ayer and Stevenson ends in not only indeterminacy but 
an irrational and arbitrary indeterminacy. 

Is there no middle course ? Is there no way of reducing the element of indeterminacy 
in moral judgements without accepting the absolutist position ? Edel’s thesis is that 
there is, but that it requires a difficult and detailed enquiry which will take account 
of the findings of all the sciences of men. He thinks that the concepts of ultimate 
ethical disagreement and the truly stubborn man ‘ which have haunted recent ethical 
theory ’ will yield to such empirical investigation as uses the method of reason com- 
bined with experience. He does not contend that such an enquiry will eliminate all 
indeterminacy from ethical judgement, but only that it is capable of reducing it very 
considerably. The natural sciences, he points out, have by a combination of reason 
and sense experience built up inductively a body of reasonably well established truths 
by a ‘non-vicious circular method’. But sense experience is no more infallible than 
value experience. Why then should not reason in combination with value experience 
inductively establish a body of ethical principles which, while not infallible, would 
become increasingly more certain—with the gradual elimination of ethical indeterminacy 
and the creation of a basis for a common human morality. 

Professor Edel begins tentatively from the assumption that immediate experience 
of value can be regarded as a pointer to, though not an infallible criterion of, what is 
really desirable, and that the direction of human striving provides a clue to what is 
really valuable. In a series of impressive chapters dealing with biology, psychology, 
the social sciences and history he builds up a list of goods and a still more precise list 
of evils which he contends are sufficiently established and which when taken together 
will greatly narrow the extent of ethical indeterminacy ; and he points out ways in 
which further investigation along the same lines would narrow it still further. His 
list of goods includes life, health, pleasure, the expression of ‘ drives’, the satisfaction 
of fundamental needs, mental] health, harmonious inter-personal relations, etc,—each 
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within limits and subject to qualifications. None of them is the only good or necessarily 
the chief good, but they all have to be reckoned with in passing judgement on any 
situation in which they are involved. None of the human sciences can by itself establish 
the value of any of them but each provides suggestions which have to be considered in 
the light of the evidence from other sciences and of philosophical analysis. 

Tbe argument of the book cannot be summarised here, still less can the many quali- 
fications subject to which the conclusion is stated be given. Some parts of the argu- 
ment seem to me more cogent than others ; the historical survey of ethical relativity 
in the early part of the book might, with advantage, be either tightened or excised, and 
more concrete illustrations might help to make some parts of the constructive argument 
clearer. But these are minor matters. On the whole the method of approach seems to 
me sound, the analysis careful, and the weight of evidence, adduced from a wide variety 
of sources in support of the main thesis, impressive and deserving the serious attention 


of all students of ethics. 
A. MACBEATH 


Ethics : Revised Edition. By R. A. Tsanorr. (New York : Harper & Brothers. 1955. 
Pp. xv + 430. Price $4.00). 


This volume attempts both the exposition of a theory of morals (a form of self- 
realization theory) and also the treatment of a very wide range of practical ethical 
issues—the morals of family life and social relations, and even political and international 
problems. Many of the meta-ethical arguments and a good deal of the moral counsel 
is fair, intelligibly expressed, though unoriginal. The great difficulty with the book 
is to fathom what group of readers could profit from studying it. 

Although quite a number of American Universities (according to the publishers) 
are using it, very few of the philosophical doctrines are discussed in detail enough for 
Pass Degree requirements in this country. (Evolutionary Ethics is the one exception 
that comes to mind.) Tsanoff gives his student no clear idea of the difference between 
First and Second Order enquiries in morals, nor (even in this ‘ thorough and careful 
revision ’) the least hint of the impact on philosophy of Wittgenstein and his Epigoni. 

Whether or not practical ethical discussion is to be counted as a part of Moral Philo- 
sophy proper, it is a study which can itself profit from the rigour and precision of ‘ the 
logical study of the language of morals’. But Tsanoff’s argumentation lacks this 
rigour. It is befogged, for instance, by constant use of words ambiguously descriptive 
and evaluative—‘ normal ’, ‘ mature’, ‘mellow’ are specimens. Too often the argu- 
ment proceeds mechanically from consideration of extreme views to a comfortable 
and inevitable mean position. The style—picturesque, rhetorical, rising at times to 
the lay-sermonic—is undoubtedly sincere in its eloquence ; but those very qualities 
make it a very dangerous model for the student, tempted as he often is to wrap up 
slipshod argument in earnest, uplifting harangue. 

There is a need for the reconsideration of many urgent practical moral issues by 
people who have undergone the discipline of theoretical ethics : unfortunately, this 
book, by covering too much ground too superficially, leaves this need still largely 


unanswered. 
RonaLtp W. HEPBURN 


Facts and Faith. The Dual Nature of Reality. By Recrnaup O. Kapp. (Riddell Memor- 
ial Lectures. London : Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. 63. Price 5s). 


In these lectures Professor Kapp restates, in an attractive and witty manner, views 
which he first put forward in Science versus Materialism (1940). His main concern is 
to demolish the supposed scientific grounds for the materialist’s ‘ faith in the powers 
and accomplishments of matter’, and to develop some scientific implications of his 
own dualistic type of theory. He indicates some of the religious implications but does 
not go into them. 

_ In outline his view is simple and he puts it persuasively. The lifeless world left to 
itself just shakes down anyhow ; it is not recognisably a cosmos, except for the Solar 
System, which is a special case and of which we know one specimen only. Wild nature 
is quite unlike the laboratory of the physicist or the workshop of the engineer. There 
things are not left to shake down but are set in order by human organisers working 
according to specifications and blueprints. For instance, Ohm’s Law is a laboratory 
law that helps to specify how to set up electrical circuits of certain kinds and with them 
to measure certain electrical variables. The physicist predicts what will happen in his 
circuits, just as the Works Manager at Cowley predicts what will next come off the 
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production line ; it will be a car, not a loose heap of metal ; it will be a Morris, not, 

Ford. The Manager does not consult the laws of physics to make his predictions, but 
his specifications. Living organisms appear to be like cars in possessing structure and — 
performing functions as if according to a specification. The botanist by observing how ” 
things behave has drawn up partial specifications. They are not complete, but they 


enable him to say that, given favourable circumstances, this object will grow into an — 3 
oak and that into a beech, and to predict their structure in considerable and accurate } 
detail. It is not surprising that living organisms should look like machines, since all } 


machines are constructed and controlled by living organisms. I 
Professor Kapp argues that whatever is responsible for organising or setting in 7 


order (a diathete, in his terminology) cannot have a definite location in space nor be _ E . 
corporeal in any ordinary sense. He uses the name to cover both what happens by 97 
conscious volition and what happens in the lower organisms without it, but does 9 


not try to obliterate the differences ; indeed he is careful to point them out. 1 
There is one difficulty about this general conception of diathesis and the sharp | 

division between the unordered physical world and the rest. Meteorology is, we suppose, | 

a purely physical science, yet it makes predictions about wild nature, though not v . 


confidently. It predicts with the help of specifications of its own : cyclonic and anti- 9 ~ 


cyclonic systems and related entities, which are not deduced from general laws of physics | 
but discovered by observation, like the forms of plants. They are in fact rather like 


organisms of a loose primitive sort ; they are born, grow and decay ; they even reproduce _ 
after a fashion. Can we say that they are chance products, given only that the Solar 7 
System is as it is, and that it is a chance product? Or do quasi-organisms call for 7 


quasi-diathetes ? 
A. D. Rircui 


Die schépferische Fretheit: Versuch einer ontologischen Grundlegung. By Lupwie | Fe 
ScHULTE. (Meisenheim: Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1954. Pp. 124. Price @ 
DM 8). 


In what sense, asks Dr. Schulte, is man’s freedom creative? It is creative not 
merely because it is productive of acts but because, in doing so, it is determined by 
grounds upon which it is able to exercise some influence, within certain limits. These ~ 


grounds are values, and the first half of the book is devoted to an enquiry into the nature 1 


and ontological status of values. Three possibilities are considered. Values might be 
conceived as the independent product of an absolute freedom, and so would be sub- ~ 
jective. Or they might be conceived as independently existing entities, independent — 
not only of the subject but also of the world of being, in which case the encounter ~ 
between human freedom and any value must necessarily be accidental. The third 
possibility, which the author adopts and develops in considerable detail, is that values 
are relational entities (Beziehungswesenheiten). They are grounded in the world of 
being (Sein), but are constituted also by the creative activity of human freedom. Man’s 
nature is not given once and for all at any moment of his history, but is in continual 
process of creation by his capacity to discover, and in doing so to constitute, values in 
the world surrounding him and to incorporate them into himself. A value merely 
recognized as such has no reality ; it becomes real only when realized by man’s decision. 

The closely, and on the whole clearly, reasoned argument of the first half of the book 
is conducted in explicit opposition to the theory of values whose chief exponent is 
Nicolai Hartmann. The second half of the book is devoted to a critical examination 
of certain of the leading ideas in the writings of Hartmann and Max Scheler. 

The style is quite lucid and the argument is made the easier to follow by the judicious 
use of examples. There are a few misprints, the most curious of which is internationalen 
for intentionalen in the 12th line from the bottom on page 23. 

L, E. THomas 





